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SAINTS OR SPIRITS? 


BY AGNES REPPLIER. 
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RHE great wave of Spiritism which is threatening 
the sanity of the world is based on a common, 
though by no means universal, desire to enter 
into some form of communion with the dead, to 
ik receive assurance of their survival, of their wel- 
fare, of the conservation of their human affections. There 
are men who do not feel this desire. There are men who love 
the light and who have no fear of the darkness; but to whom 
all borderlands are inexpressively repellant. David wept in 
the dust while his child lay dying, but bathed and dined when 
his child lay dead. The veil had fallen between them. “I 
shall go to him; but he shall not return to me.” It is a clear- 
cut issue. Yet David’s love for his sons was so strong that it 
dimmed his wisdom, and undermined his justice. It is in the 
mouth of Ulysses, whose affections were—to say the least— 
under admirable control, that Tennyson puts a sentiment so 
familiar to himself, a longing for the sight and sound of the 
dead: 
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It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew. 


What provision has the Catholic Church made to rest the 
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hearts which have suffered the pang of separation, what is the 
bridge she has built between the worlds of the living and the 
dead? The doctrine of the Communion of Saints, which in 
the Protestant churches of Christendom includes only the faith- 
ful on earth, who “being united to one another in love have 
communion in each other’s gifts and graces” (Westminster 
Confession), embraces according to Catholic theology the faith- 
ful in purgatory and in heaven. The Church militant, suffer- 
ing and triumphant, is united in a spiritual solidarity, and the 
links which bind all of her members together are invocation, 
intercession and veneration. When a Catholic dies, his 
friends follow him in spirit, praying for the repose of his soul. 
The fervor and insistence of these prayers prove the longing 
that lies in many hearts to reach the beloved dead. The sense 
of nearness, the devout belief that from the treasury of grace 
help may be drawn for the departed whose period of spiritual 
activity is over, fortifies the mourner by giving him a task 
to perform. Serenity is restored with the blessedness of 
service. 

A writer in the Nineteenth Century for March, 1919, as- 
serts that Spiritism will in time be able to link “ordinary 
humanity with the Divine Hierarchy,” and that it will do this 
by means of certain elect souls, “advanced leaders of our race, 
Masters of Wisdom and Knowledge.” This has a familiar 
sound. What are the saints but advanced leaders, wise with 
the wisdom of incorruption? And what is their mission but 
to link “ordinary humanity” with God? It is hard for any 
one outside the pale of Catholicism to appreciate the sweet- 
ness and vitality which the Church triumphant infuses into 
the Church militant. Sixteen hundred years ago a child of 
thirteen was beheaded in Rome. Today, Catholic women 
bearing her name receive letters and flowers and gifts on the 
twenty-first of January, because that is the feast day of this 
little Roman saint. It is a long chain and a strong chain which 
binds us to our dead. 

In all this there is an absence of curiosity, of restless and 
morbid prying into the supernatural. I do not say that such 
curiosity is unknown to the devout. How often in pious read- 
ing have we come across the phrase: “It was revealed to the 
blessed Saint ;” and then followed particulars more or 
less edifying which we were at liberty to receive as we liked. 
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The Church has always maintained a discreet silence concern- 
ing these revelations. “What is called superstition is but sug- 
gestion in its unacknowledged and unconsolidated form;” says 
an acute English writer, endeavoring to straighten out the 
devious paths of psychical research. 

There are upholders of Spiritism who claim that it will 
renew the faith of the world. Listening to the eloquent plead- 
ings of Sir Oliver Lodge, one would imagine that there was no 
such thing as belief in the immortality of the soul, and that he 
was bringing this consoling doctrine to a race which had either 
never heard of it, or had forgotten all about it. Professor 
Hyslop admits the existence of faith, but proposes to render 
it superfluous by offering direct evidence of survival. He will 
replace the Communion of Saints with the communion of 
spirits, and the invocations of the Church with mediums and 
controls. Because these mediums are sometimes frauds, and 
the controls often give indications of feeble-mindedness (as 
in the case of Raymond Lodge’s Feda), we are disposed to 
underrate the fast-growing influence of Spiritism upon a dis- 
turbed and sorrowful world. 

In this we are at fault. Mr. Cyril E. Hudson, who has 
made a careful study of conditions in England (a land friendly 
to ghosts), says plainly that Spiritism is a rival to Christianity. 
Its advocates are wont to speak of it picturesquely as a “hand- 
maid” of religion, inasmuch as it fortifies belief in the unseen. 
“But, as a matter of experience, it is found that a man who 
becomes a Spiritualist ceases almost invariably to be a Chris- 
tian in any traditional sense of the word. Not for nothing has 
the Christian Church throughout her history discouraged the 
practice of necromancy, the morbid concern with the dead 
which must interfere with the proper discharge of our duties 
in that plane of existence in which God has placed us.” 

Mr. Hudson also calls our attention to one phase of the 
subject which is often ignored, but which is of the utmost im- 
portance. In Sir William Barrett’s On the Threshold, we 
find references to “mischievous and deceptive communica- 
tions,” as well as to the profane and obscene matter which 
occasionally intrudes itself into automatic writing. “Some 
who have taken the trouble to inquire,” says Barrett, “have 
come to believe that Spiritism reveals the existence of a mys- 
terious power which may be of a more or less malignant 
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character. Granting the existence of a spirit world, it is nec- 
essary to be on our guard against the invasion of our will by 
a lower order of intelligence and morality.” 

This is a great deal for an ardent Spiritist to acknowledge. 
No such word of warning comes from Sir Oliver Lodge’s lips; 
yet it represents the darker side of this strange substitute for 
Christian faith. Without venturing to speculate too luridly 
on the nature of supernatural visitants, it is folly to assume 
that—if such visitants exist—they are necessarily benignant, 
or that evil spirits will not cross the threshold when the door 
is opened. And we cannot protest too strongly against the 
subjection of the medium to influences of which she and her 
clients are necessarily ignorant. If she is what she claims to 
be, she voluntarily surrenders the control of faculties of which 
she is the proper and the sole guardian, which have been given 
her for her own direction, and which it is the instinct of every 
sane man and woman to protect from assault. - 

If it be the mitigation of grief which Spiritists seek in their 
efforts to communicate with the dead, they are easily com- 
forted. Sir Oliver Lodge has assured us that the messages 
sent by soldiers killed in battle have proved consolatory to 
their families and friends. But beyond vague assurances of 
happiness, and occasional references to “carrying on,” the sol- 
dier spirits, like all other spirits, cling tenaciously, and with 
what has been termed “maniacal energy,” to the least signifi- 
cant recollections of their mortal lives. The wider outlook 
has been lost, the larger purposes forgotten; but a pocket 
knife mislaid in boyhood, or a slang phrase, common to thou- 
sands of other young men, lingers in their memories, and be- 
comes the pivot of their laborious communications. The pa- 
rent of a lad killed in action went, at Sir Oliver’s suggestion, 
to a medium who spelled out the word U-L-L-O-E-R-B. It 
seemed meaningless to the mother; but the father deciphered 
it as “Ullo ’Erb!” familiar syllables heard often from his. 
son’s lips, and he was perfectly satisfied with the identifi- 
cation. 

The painful lack of intelligence manifested by spirits, the 
puerility of their messages, and the apparent narrowness of 
their confines, are accounted for by the difficulty of intercourse, 
and by the number of middle men employed. The spirit com- 
municates with the control, who communicates with the me- 
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dium, who communicates with the sitter. Naturally something 
is lost in this multiplicity of parts, and naturally, as Lodge 
feelingly observes, “a great deal of rubbish comes through.” 
One of “Raymond’s” controls was an American Indian named 
“Redfeather,” and another a little girl, Indian or Negro, named 
“Feda,” who must have exasperated his family to the verge of 
madness. 

The Spiritists are logical in asserting that the nature of the 
communications received from the dead cannot disqualify 
their validity. If it be proven that the messages are genuine, 
our disappointment at their triviality is not a determining 
factor. It does, however, materially lessen the number of 
intelligent converts to Spiritism. Sensitive minds are repelled 
by the earthiness of souls who have escaped from earth; prac- 
tical minds by their incompetence. “If anybody would endow 
me,” wrote Huxley, “with the faculty of listening to the chatter 
_ of old women and curates in the nearest Cathedral town, I 
should decline the privilege, having better things to do. And 
if the folk in the spiritual world do not talk more wisely and 
sensibly than their friends report them to do, I put them in 
the same category.” 

Meeterlinck, that great lover of borderlands who dwells 
preferably in the shadows, finds the company of accredited 
spirits (I use the term only to designate those who are intro- 
duced to us with the usual formalities) to be inexpressibly 
burdensome and depressing. He is not incredulous. He can 
relate with enviable gravity the details of an evening call paid 
by a monk who had, lain in the cloisters of the Abbaye 
de Saint-Wandrille since 1693, and who broke a sleep of two 
centuries that he might spin a table on one leg for the diversion 
of the poet’s guests. The simplicity of this form of entertain- 
ment was accepted by Meterlinck with a tolerant shrug; but 
his taste, his scholarship, his vivid and delicate imagination 
revolt from the fruitless chatter of the séance. 

“Why,” he asks, “do the dead jealously hug the narrow 
strip of territory which memory occupies on the confines of 
both worlds, and from which only indecisive evidence can 
reach us? Are there then no other outlets, no other horizons? 
Why do they tarry about us, stagnant in their little pasts, when, 
free from the flesh, they might wander at ease over the virgin 
stretches of space and time? Do they not know that the sign 
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which will prove to us that they survive is to be found not 
with us, but with them, on the other side of the grave? Why 
do they come back with empty hands and empty words? Is 
this what one finds when one is steeped in infinity? Of what 
use is it to die, if all life’s trivialities continue? Is it worth 
while to have passed through the terrifying gorges which open 
on the eternal fields in order to remember that we had a great 
uncle named Peter, and that our Cousin Paul was afflicted with 
varicose veins? Rather would I choose for those I love the 
august and frozen solitudes of the everlasting nothing.” 

More painful to contemplate than mere inanity is the 
evidence proffered us from time to time of the survival of 
physical and mental infirmities. Mr. J. Arthur Hill, writing in 
1917, tells us of being present at a séance where one of the 
spirits was a very old and feeble man. The medium described 
him as “tottering with age,” and having “a job to stand up;” 
but no one seemed depressed by his plight, or by the possi- 
bilities it suggested for all of them. Dr. Hodgson described a 
séance at which his dead friends were chatty and communi- 
cative with the single exception of a spirit who, having estab- 
lished his identity, refused to say another word. His silence 
was pregnant with meaning to the little group of sitters, be- 
cause they knew that before death he had been reduced to 
mental exhaustion by severe headaches, and they understood 
that he was exhausted still. Things are as they are, whether 
we like them or not; but to offer Spiritism as a spur to human 
hope, and a solace to human affections, seems a bit beside the 
mark. 

“There are as great fools in the spirit world as ever there 
were in this,” said Henry More over two hundred years ago. 
Were he living now, and in active communication with the 
dead, he would intensify his language. The one thing made 
clear to us is that the spirits who manifest themselves by means 
of mediums, ouija boards, or rapping tables, are on a lower 
plane of intelligence than we are. Enamoured of trivialities, 
unconcerned about vital things, they exhaust what little ra- 
tionality they possess in the laborious process of identification. 

The famous “Julia’s Bureau,” established in London by 
Mr. W. T. Stead, and named after the letter-writing ghost 
whose correspondence he gave the world, was for long the 
favorite agency through which distinguished spirits communi- 
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cated with their equally distinguished friends. It was said 
that Gladstone, Disraeli, Victor Hugo, and even Cardinal Man- 
ning, appeared at this bureau, while Dickens, a bustling and 
clamorous ghost, could not be kept away. On earth these 
brilliant and versatile minds acquired with every year fresh 
ideas and increased knowledge; but, stranded by death in a 
stagnant land, they had apparently not taken one intellectual 
step. After the death of Professor Lombroso (an ardent 
Spiritist), in October, 1909, Signor Guglielmo Emmanuel visited 
London and Julia’s Bureau, hoping to receive from his dead 
colleague some evidence of survival. What was his amaze- 
ment to discover that, in the two intervening months, Lombroso 
had, indeed, learned the English language—hitherto unknown 
—but had forgotten the Italian of his lifetime. 

Professor Hyslop unhesitatingly asserts that Spiritism 
speaks in the name of science. “It intends that its belief shall 
have the same credentials as Copernican astronomy, Newtonian 
gravitation, and Darwinian evolution. It is not uncertain in 
its sound.” Yet, so far, the standard of evidence is low; and 
the investigatory volumes which are published in swift suc- 
cession reiterate for the most part unsupported claims. There 
is not sufficient allowance made for the influence of that strange 
subconscious self of which we are just beginning to take 
cognizance. And for that radical weakness of the human 
mind, credulity, there is no allowance made at all. That 
people see what they come prepared to see, and hear what 
they come prepared to hear, and believe what they come pre- 
pared to believe, is a truth as old as humanity. Another truth, 
less taken into account, is that credulity strengthens with every 
indulgence. It becomes a habit of mind. The man who ac- 
cepts insufficient evidence once or twice begins to lose his 
power of resistance. The walls of his mind give way. 

This is what has befallen Sir Oliver Lodge. A scientist, 
trained in accurate thinking, and accustomed to sift evidence, 
he has little by little surrendered his intellect to a process of 
disintegration. He still clings to scientific terms, and has a 
charming clarity of speech; but the scientific spirit has col- 
lapsed under the insidious influence of the unearthly. He is 
no longer a cold and cautious investigator, but rather resembles 
a grandfather telling fairy tale after fairy tale to please con- 
fiding grandchildren. 
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And what happens when a current of credulity sweeps a 
civilized land? A rank growth of superstition springs up in 
its wake, and men turn back with startling ease to the least 
desirable delusions of the Middle Ages. Apparitions have be- 
come the order of the day. Sick people are proffered ghostly 
prescriptions for their maladies. Rectors have been asked by 
their parishioners for “charms” to ward off misfortune. Men 
whom we deemed sane write that a wooden table applauded 
the music which pleased it, or “fluttered like a wounded bird, 
and dropped gently to the door.” Young women devote them- 
selves to automatic writing, and reel off spectral literature of 
surpassing fatuity. It was testified in a New Jersey court that 
a man had bought some farm land because the spirit of a 
young girl (Feda must have crossed the sea) had revealed the 
existence of treasure—two million dollars worth of treasure— 
buried beneath the soil. Two gypsy women were arraigned 
before a Brooklyn magistrate on a charge of stealing the 
money they had been commissioned to “bless.” And all this 
in the twentieth century, with the experience of the ages to 
enlighten us. 

Moreover, twentieth century superstition is far more dan- 
gerous than was eleventh century superstition, because we are 
less fitted, mentally and physically, to face it. In the Middle 
Ages, men and women had no nerves. War, pestilence, vio- 
lence, the sacking of towns, the savage cruelty of the law, the 
fate of unfortunates who languished in dungeons or died on 
the rack, failed to impair the vitality of the race, or dim its 
love for life. Men took their superstitions, as they took other 
picturesque and terrifying conditions, without more thinking 
than was necessary. But we, nervous, fretful, introspective, 
morbidly sensitive, imperfectly educated and ignorant of our 
ignorance, how shall we meet this tide of occultism, and keep 
our sanity and self-control? The horrors of the War destroyed 
our serenity, the sorrows of the War blighted our happiness. 
We believed vaguely in the goodness of mankind; and the 
ferocity of Germany’s campaign shook the foundations of this 
belief. We have discovered that nothing is more possible 
than the thing we called morally impossible. What wonder ° 
that with the downfall of familiar convictions, the cession of 
familiar thoughts, there shall come this onrush of superstition 
which is not the less hurtful for its folly. 
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Gertrude Kingston, in a very able paper on telepathy and 
hypnotic suggestions, comments upon the general absence of 
ghosts in Italy. Every house in England or Scotland that has 
witnessed a crime of sufficient magnitude harbors its family 
spectre, who appears at appropriate intervals, and keeps alive 
ancestral traditions. But there are blood-stained old palaces 
in Rome, in Florence, in Perugia, whose very walls might 
shriek their tale of horror, yet where no man’s sleep is broken. 
Miss Kingston attributes this peaceful atmosphere to the influ- 
ence and practices of the Church. “Ghosts,” she writes, “are 
not encouraged in Roman Catholic countries, owing to the 
habit of saying Masses for the repose of the dead, thus pre- 
venting all subconscious suggestion of an uneasy spirit’s re- 
turn, by removing the motive of its visit.” 

This is the Communion of Saints. This is the service ren- 
dered by the living to the dead. If we content ourselves with 
a spiritual bond, which is a real and vital thing, if we can dis- 
pense with rapping tables, and the spelling of words on a ouija 
board, and the intrusion of controls, then something stronger, 
sweeter, holier than the disjointed intercourse of the séance 
will unite us with the faithful departed. Like David, we shall 
go to them, but they shall not return to us. 








SOLDIERS OF FRANCE. 
BY GEORGE N. SHUSTER. 


sal HIS article shall be dedicated to the point of view 

\; of that average, every-day American soldier 

2 whose comrade I have been. Despite necessary 

WeNEe ON limitations, the motto stands with Montaigne’s: 

“Bi “C’est icy un livre de bonne foy.” For the soldier 

has become the hour’s man throughout the world. The people 

are made up of him, and it is clear finally that no government, 

no social philosophy, can prove stable or successful if it leaves 

out of account the sovereignty of democratic opinion. We 

may have recall of judges, but we shall never again consider 
recalling the jury. 

Now men coming home from war bring with them me- 
mories of many important things. There are personal expe- 
riences, likes and dislikes—the myriad details that shaped 
heart and brain during that raging period in the crucible of 
fire. Much has been written, too, of the soldier’s morals, his 
religion, his sense of patriotic loyalty. But after all these 
things are his individual American business, his contribution 
to the citizenship of his country. If our hard victory is to 
usher in, some day, the era we have so fervently dreamed of — 
a new cooperative world—is it not most vital to form an idea 
of what we now think of our brethren of the world? Hands 
across the sea will never mean anything if arm and heart go 
not with them. Have the men of America come out of the 
trenches and the muddy billet-towns of Lorraine and the 
Argonne with some definite appreciation of. the common 
ground upon which two peoples can unite—with others—in 
the creation of a lofty-souled and harmonious peace? Or is 
such union at all possible? 

No citizen and no soldier can avoid these momentous 
questions upon which the fate of world-friendship so largely 
hangs. For Catholics the duty of codperating with the Church 
of France has been extended to fields scarcely thought of be- 
fore. Not only must we try to influence the social trend of 
particular peoples, but we must succeed or fail in the supreme 
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attempt to bring the Gospel to all nations. Now the Versailles 
Treaty has not been idealistically successful; there seems to 
have persisted a mutual distrust in diplomatic circles; men in 
numbers have returned with nothing but resentment for bad 
treatment, for petty mercantile robbery, for the general squalor 
of their army life. To thousands idealism appears to have 
been a bad mistake. There is much of the genuine in all of this, 
but it is only the picture’s evil side. I believe that most of us 
have caught glimpses of the fiery vision which sent two mil- 
lion men to death for a thing that was France and much more: 
a spirit that ran like lightning in countless souls after four 
years of unutterable war, and under which gave no thought 
of laying down its arms. 

Naturally there are individuals who see no hope whatever 
in the situation. Thus an article from a German-American 
Catholic paper which reads as follows: “Your ape-like love 
for France has stricken you with total blindness. The Catho- 
lics of France have opposed the persecution (of the Govern- 
ment) with many words but no deeds. For this reason the 
enemies of the Church have succeeded in uprooting the faith 
from the hearts of the French people. The schools are entirely 
Masonic, godless and unmoral, and a generation is growing 
up which no longer knows anything of God or ethics. In 
order to verify this statement of the sad condition of France 
you have only to read the accounts of eyewitnesses. Thus 
Rev. William J. Munster, chaplain of the American 310th 
Field Artillery, reports in a letter to a friend in America that 
the irreligious and God-hating spirit is spread all over France. 

“‘One may paint for one’s self ever so glowing hopes for 
the religious future of France and spread the most roseate 
articles about the religious revival in France, the fact remains 
undeniable that very little faith exists in France,’ writes Rev. 
W. J. Munster. ‘I have lived for long months here in villages 
and cities, and have conversed with the population ever since 
we landed on French soil... . there exists everywhere a 
boundless indifference among men and women.’ Before Rev. 
Munster entered the German occupied zone with his regiment, 
he visited Domrémy, the birthplace of St. Jeanne D’Arc. The 
village, according to him, is a mud-hole like the majority 
of French villages.” And much more in the same vein. 

210hio Waisenfreund, Columbus, Ohio, p. 177, August 6, 1919. 
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Obviously the Rev. Chaplain’s account contains much 
truth, even as it would had it been written about any other 
country. But sweeping assertions like these about universal 
religious apathy and social putridness are quite thoroughly 
overdone. One must approach this matter broadly and real- 
istically: it is too vital a question to be answered by chronic 
bias and narrowness. We have hopes for religion in the har- 
rowing wilds of Senegambia: shall we shrug our shoulders 
in a land whose very soil is blessed by the footsteps of a 
thousand saints? The value of judgment rests upon observa- 
tion and, unfortunately, most of us saw but a very little. But 
in all truth, out of a patient synthesis of impressions from the 
hearts of men that strove to understand, one may build a pic- 
ture worthy of the splendor of our hope. 4 

The American going to France had little idea of his 
journey’s end: it was simply “Over There.” The voyage was 
a great adventure unfulfilled, a storm brewing, a menace and 
a mighty hope. Land—France! The hasty landing, romantic 
with the spices of an alien tongue, novel costumes, and an 
‘everlasting difference. The soldier went his way through 
the virginal aroma of a film-clad spring whose robes were 
woven of blossom and fine grass. Dales and slopes, sun- 
colored and absorbingly vital despite their peacefulness, ever- 
recurrent spires and the hand-made poetry of each individual 
vista! It was beauty, indeed, and few have ever forgotten it. 
Except for the rude military train, there was no sign of war. 
And yet— 

A busy town—modernity on the background of medizval- 
ism—halts the train. A French soldier, who talks English 
well, comes up to say: “Bonjour.” 

“You also are going to the front?” he asks sadly. 

“Yes ... As fast as we can get there.” 

“Messieurs must realize,” he says slowly, “that it is no 
picnic one goes to.” 

Down at the age-worn Cathedral, a gray-haired Bishop 
reads the prayers for the dead. In his voice, too, there is no 
hesitation, but a yearning sadness which sways like a mantle 
of hope over the heads of widows and orphans. Already, 
then, the inevitable feet of pain tread on the heels of inevitable 
sacrifice. On every street there are living signs of a crumbled 
social order. The plainest necessaries of life are doled out 
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by the State; woman is omnipresent for work and lust; the 
children even have put on a wierd impish boldness which even 
more than their dirtiness makes them seem young savages. 
War sits in the churches, on the marketplaces, at the hearths. 
He sits close to sleep and awakening, a terrible grinding king. 

Under the sceptre of this despot the American himself 
was forced to bend the knee. Drop by drop the magic phial 
of his idealism began to dissipate. Nothing mattered beyond 
the mud and the everlasting fury of the guns. He had ridden 
out of a cloistered past into the terrible kingdom of hell, re- 
tracing every step of the world’s history from Christ to chaos. 
In its depths he floundered, but it was far stronger than he. 
Against the dimming of his lamp of vision there was no succor 
in the environment. The bloody business of those unutterable 
years had ground the sanctities of existence into the slime. 
There was an excuse for the army perhaps; but the fringe of 
civilian population that had hung on doggedly was unendur- 
ably smudgy. In some fearful way it had gone la bas, be- 
lieving in little, stolid and greedy as a beast. And yet it was 
not, in many ways, a bad population but only a starved and 
desolate one. I like to hope that strains of that De Profundis 
beat upon our hearts in their hungry way to God. 

Behind all of this lay something equally malign, equally 
powerful, which the soldier did not understand. But there 
were times when he knew that war had nothing to do with the 
individual, it was the work of titanic forces that had set one 
against the other unto destruction. In a large sense he was 
correct. Although the great motive power behind the War 
was German lust for conquest, still that was only a colossal 
manifestation of something deep and bitter that had descended 
on the world. In French politics the word “Liberté” has been 
omnipresent for almost fifty years, and yet one came away 
convinced that in no sense of the term had popular gov»rn- 
ment been achieved by the Third Republic. Indeed, rarely in 
history has the idea of freedom, though native in France, been 
so ruthlessly antagonized as by this régime. Its great achieve- 
mentswere not universal education orthe unhampered develop- 
ment of labor—for in both these respects it was far surpassed 
by the kingdom of St. Louis—but the expansion of capitalistic 
schemes, the gain of colonial empire, and the erection of a 
great military ideal. Modern French schoolbooks, edited by 
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men like Gabriel Hanotaux, removed every trace of religious 
teaching and implanted instead an ethic whose basis was a 
France of wealth and power. The leadership of the Govern- 
ment was frankly materialistic, openly lustful of gain, and as 
crassly capitalistic as ever was the Prussian oligarchy. Owing 
to the fatal plural party system and the ballot law, this party 
held a firm seat until the War. 

The spirit of domination had crept in from the world. 
Born out of an egoistic philosophy of force, built on the funda- 
ment of successful commerce, it preached democracy but 
practised the most insidiously selfish programme in existence 
since pagan Rome. Was it not Clémenceau who wrote some 
five years before the War that “God is always on the side of 
the strongest battalions?” On account of this, class-hatred 
has been fostered and the spiritual influences of religion 
scorned. French tradition succumbed apparently to the phil- 
osophy of finance. If anyone doubt what I say let him read 
René Doumic’s recent addresses on the “Liberation of the 
French Spirit,” or better still, the incomparable Pages Catho- 
liques of J. K. Huysmans. 

Out of these twin forces—a leaden philosophy and an 
iron War—was created the moral squalor which so largely 
surrounded the American soldier. In harrowing and acrid 
misery, France reaped what the “gospel of enlightenment” 
had sown: not only the losses on the battlefield, but treason 
in the high places, decay of vision and universal sackcloth 
and ashes. There were, however, two opponents, a traditional 
Catholicism and the newer Socialism. We are not concerned 
here with the vagaries of Juarés’ doctrine. What has the 
Church accomplished during the War? Can it be asserted 
with reasonable confidence that she can reconquer the spir- 
itual leadership of French society? Would that all of us had 
seen the back-areas where the candles of faith burned so 
steadfastly at the myriad shrines of God; that we had heard 
the prayer that gleamed like holy fire in millions of stricken 
hearts. But truly we shall do better to search for the spirit of 
Catholic France on the battlefield, close to the enemy and 
scarred with glorious wounds. 

There is a great human truth in the medieval idea of trial 
by fire. Only the pure and holy could survive it unscathed: 
it was the proving ground of saints) Now men who have 
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withstood with superhuman idealism the torture of this War, 
have something in them worthy of the traditional heroes. 
Mr. Louis Barthou of the Academy declared in his address on 
Guynemer, that the secret of the latter’s prowess was that 
“he knew how to behave in battle and how to say his prayers.” 
The universality of this knowledge among a type of French 
soldier is well illustrated by a page in the annals of the Ter- 
ritorials, those brave old fellows who have done such a 
difficult bit just behind the limelight of the War. 

In an exchange of prisoners there was returned to France 
a fine old graybeard, who had been with the garrison of Mau- 
beuge when that fortress was captured with its defenders. 
The first thing he did upon arrival was to present himself at 
the Ministry of War, and, having been admitted, to offer a 
bit of cloth signed and dirty with the simple words: “Mon- 
sieur, I have the honor to return the flag.” It was learned that 
before the garrison had capitulated the flag had been burned, 
but that, when leaving, this soldier had detected the frayed 
bit and hastily concealed it upon his person. Despite four 
years of shifting misery and-hardship, he kept the sacred 
remnant close to his heart and, at length, brought it out of 
captivity to the Invalides, where the ages will consider it holy, 
though it is very small and shabby. A glorious deed and 
typical of France! I have thought of how symbolic it is of 
the simple soldier, how like to him in sacrifice and glory and 
sacredness, with what equal right the old Territorial might 
have presented himself. 

“To know how to behave in battle and how to say one’s 
prayers!” How many vivid examples of that glowing art pre- 
sented themselves to the American. In the eddy of life at 
the front; amid the passing of endless columns, we have met 
many who are dear to us. There has been gayety and oblivion 
in tumble-down cafés over a bottle of crude wine; there have 
been twilight Masses said by soldier-priests in dusty uniform 
when enchanted strains of the Kyrie and the Gloria rolled 
over a shell-pocked field. We have sat in dug-outs with 
elegant men and those who cut stone in ancient Vendée or 
fetched wood from the monotonous wastes of the Landes. 
There were artists who toiled at little things for the Paris 
Exposition, and an author who had written a book under fire, 
in which a cathedral awakens to life and the saints go out 
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from their pedestals to work for the glory of God. And I 
do not understand how there could have remained so much 
of humanity and fervent idealism after four years in the 
ghastly treadmill. These men were thoroughbreds of the tra- 
ditional, Catholic France. The rest of it, which many of us 
have read about in Under Fire, was natural enough, but the 
spirit of these others is a holy thing. In an humble way we 
have seen a cinema of the soul of France, and we have not 
come away sad. 

Indeed, they were men of action and of thought; men 
of prayer and beauteous vision; men whose laughter could 
not be dimmed by the everlasting scream of shells. Coming 
as they did from every stratum of society, one’s association 
with them furnished ideas of the aspirations of every class. 
Though afterward I lived intimately with French families and 
in the leisure of University life came to know many people, 
it is of the poilu that I like to think as the hope of his country. 
He has been her saviour and he will not be absent at the 
resurrection. In a sense we, too, have been “Soldiers of 
France,” and in an intimate way we can propose hopefully the 
question: What has been and what will be the influence of 
Catholicism in the battleground of the world? 

First of all, the thinking Frenchman came to realize that 
he was fighting either for an ancient, Catholic civilization or 
for nothing at all. If the salvation of the Government had 
been the issue of the conflict, verily it would have been a sorry 
affair. But it became evident immediately that the contest 
lay between two incompatible civilizations, between a modern 
error and an ancient truth, between Force and Freedom. The 
individual beheld suddenly that there were social ultimates 
which if reached would make life intolerable. French liberty 
knew that its birthday had not been the Revolution but its 
medizval emancipation: that its life had been blessed forever 
in the shadow of the Christian Church. And, just as the 
greatest fortitude was found to spring from Christian virtue 
and the sweetest consolation from faith in God, so the most 
successful appeals for sacrifice and unity came from those 
who preached the value of Catholic civilization. This lesson 
will not be forgotten. When Le Temps, established organ of 
conservative plutocracy, warns against the “spirit of the 
steeple,” it is because that steeple has changed from a monu- 
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ment into a sword. The ancient voice, so long overpowered, 
has spoken again and the echoes roll from the battlefields to 
the Pyrenees. 

The good that was in France has survived remarkably 
well this ordeal by fire. Despite the power of an autocratic 
and materialistic body in the shaping of French institutions; 
despite the fatal brutalizing in education of the spirit of in- 
tellectual freedom whereby license was held above liberty: 
there remains enough manhood to build up in the words of 
Milton, “a noble, puissant nation.” The Church will not be 
relegated to her position of shame when the reconstruction of 
the martyred country shall have begun. The majority of 
French citizens are Catholics; from the hill of Montmartre to 
the sacred shrine of Lourdes, through a thousand cities of 
the saints, there winds a procession of faith which no banded 
interests can halt. Nor can the deep and gentle life of the 
provinces be severed from its ancient hopes. 

French labor is restless, as it ought very well to be, but 
seated in his dingy boutique the worker remains master of 
the gentle art of getting romance from the winning of daily 
bread. Moreover, the ancient attachment to the soil still 
heartens the countryside. On the very last day of the War 
we came upon an old fellow sitting in his field and pulling 
up the grass in his agony. The peasant patois was difficult to 
master, but we understood that his only son had just been 
killed, and that he had come for consolation to the soil upon 
which his boy had fallen. There is nothing deeper or more 
appealing in all the world than the simplicity of this love for 
the homely sanctity of nature, this earnest and patient tenacity, 
bearing its pain as it bears the burden of the harvest. For 
the genuine beauty of France is not Paris or Nice, but the 
countryside and the toil expended there, the humility and 
prayer of the gleaning in the fields. 

Such a country needs only the right sort of leadership to 
attain the fulfillment of its dreams; and rarely has the way 
been so open to Catholic direction. I am ignorant of what 
methods will be employed by the hierarchy to regain political 
freedom, but I have heard the Victory sermon of the Cardinal 
of Paris and the message of the Bishop of Toulouse in behalf 
of united action for the laboring classes; I have seen the rise 
of a powerful Catholic-spirited press—La Libre Parole, 
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L’Echo de Paris, L’Action Francaise—and I know that French 
Catholicism has never stood closer to the heart of the people 
or been so free of separatist tendencies. Aside from Social- 
ism, it is the only constructive organization that is really alive. 
From one or the other must come the forces that will dispel 
the moral gloom of France. The infinite troop of mean-souled 
venders of merchandise and virtue, have reared upon the soil 
of St. Louis and St. Jeanne a degeneration of which every 
thinking man is aware. One hears on every hand the speech 
of deliberation: “La France sera Catholique ou elle ne sera 
plus.” 

The significant strengthening of Catholic leadership is no- 
where more evident than in literature. To some extent French 
art has always drawn its inspiration from religion, despite 
the peculiar American impression that is formed from Zola 
and Eugene Sue. Perhaps no two authors are more disre- 
garded in their own country. Why have we never realized 
that France’s most renowned prose writer is Bishop Bossuet 
and her most illustrious poet the spiritual Lamartine? No 
intelligent Catholic can afford to be ignorant of the marvelous 
contemporary renascence in French literature. Led in jour- 
nalism by such powerful men as Maurice Barrés, Leon Daudet 
and René Doumic, and in social effort by Charles Maurras, 
Alfred de Mun and Claude Cochin, Catholics have come to 
the foreground in every domain of thought. In history there 
are names to conjure with: Fréderic Masson, Pierre de La 
Gorce, and Thureau-Dangin. The novel is in the hands of 
masters like Réné Bazin, Louis Bertrand, and Henri Bor- 
deaux; poetry has produced marvelous singers, such as Paul 
Claudel, Fréderic Lammés and Francois Jammes, while the 
theatre belongs in large measure to Brieux, Francois de Curel 
and Sacha Guitry. There is no need for more names. The 
fact that almost every recently elected member of the Acad- 
emy is a Catholic, is, in itself, sufficient indication of the 
return of Catholic thought. 

Plainly then, the religious and democratic effort of a new 
Catholic France will provide ample ground for our codpera- 
tion. There exist unfortunately certain prejudices which must 
be overcome. We need to forget the insinuation that the 
country is populated largely by the demi monde, Long ago 
Montaigne described his countrymen as essentially a people of 
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good common sense, and there is nothing of importance to 
append to the analysis. Perhaps their social customs, their 
ways of doing things are different than ours, but have we 
demonstrated our superiority? In all charity let us realize 
that an enormous burden rests on them whose fathers have 
fallen: the duty not only of rebuilding the national frame- 
work but also of realizing the ideal for which the dead have 
laid them down. Shall we not believe that out of the bounty 
of Providence has come this opportunity to aid in the resurrec- 
tion? We, who have seen so much of the beauty of a new 
idealism, cannot afford to case our standards now. 

It is difficult to arouse concerted action among individual- 
istic peoples. The soldiers of both countries have, however, 
stood together long enough to make us hope that, through 
them, will come the inspiration to united effort which we 
now so sorely need. They cannot drop the banner which has 
been carried ahead at such cost and be true either to them- 
selves or to the dead. Americans must believe in world-friend- 
ship—whatever the present plans may be—or brand this war 
a hideous mistake. As Catholics we know that if the Church 
can gather its forces in this period of sweat and chaos, its 
influence in shaping the destinies of humanity will never have 
been larger. When Peter the Hermit preached the first Cru- 
sade a cry rang out over the Christian world: “God wills it!” 

Now that so many of the old millstones of prejudice have 
been drowned in the sea, that the kingdom of brotherhood has 
become an actual aim in social life,dare we stand backsupinely 
and hearken to no less ringing a cry? Verily, if we do, we 
shall not be worthy of our Christian title. We shall have 
failed in a mission no less sacred than was the dream of Pope 
Urban, and forevermore we shall have doomed the world to 
the chains of intolerable and ghastly war. 














THE EXTENSION OF THE ATONEMENT IN ST. PAUL. 
BY L. E. BELLANTI, S.J. 


II. 


ZN the previous article we tried to show how the 

yj substance of Catholic teaching on the atonement 

—that Christ by His Sacrifice and death redeemed 

<42)| us from sin and restored us to a new life by His 

=—4) Resurrection—is clearly taught by St. Paul. And 

that the gradually-evolved and carefully corrected theories 

of ransom, substitution and ultimately of satisfaction are fairly 

and manifestly deducible from his writings. Did not the 

Apostle carry us on with him beyond these limited, if ex- 

tremely valuable aspects, of the mystery, he would still have 

added his inspired testimony to the independent teaching of 

the Gospels and so confirmed the solid basis of our belief in 

the atonement. Without adding to the sum of our knowledge, 

he would have added to the weight of our witnesses. But, in 

fact, St. Paul carries his teaching on the atonement so much 

further, that here we can only hope to follow him, hesitatingly 

enough, down a few of those avenues of thought along which 
he steps with such high and swift assurance. 

St. Paul’s theology gathers up past, present and future— 
God, God made Man, Christ glorified—and gathers us up 
equally into the comprehensive truth. It is, in a special sense, 
theology applied and extended to man. Nowhere else will you 
find less formalism or more vitality in religion. Hardly has he 
proposed a belief before he passes on to show the relation of 
that belief to ourselves. So his consideration of the Incarna- 
tion or the atonement merges almost at once into an applica- 
tion and extension of that Incarnation and atonement to the 
Church and the individual. Yet when, as against all this, we 
consider how many sided is this mystery of the atonement, 
and how limited the capacity of the mind which can only 
attend to one aspect, one reasoned theory or set of values at 
any given time, then how very incompletely at best may we 
expect to comprehend that supreme fact in itself and its over- 
whelming import for us! 
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We are, after all, and we cannot too often remind our- 
selves of it, in the land of images and shadows. Nevertheless, 
even though in this life we only see through a glass darkly 
and know only in part, St. Paul is very far from minimizing 
or depreciating or slurring over the surpassing value of his 
own witness to the truth. Fiercely he contrasts his personal 
insignificance with the divine significance of his message. 
Weakness, fear, much trembling, a sensible lack of the per- 
suasive arts, he confesses to them all just on purpose that our 
“faith might not rest on the wisdom of men, but on the power 
of God.” + “The gospel preached by me is not after man, for 
neither from man did I receive it nor was I taught it, but it 
came to me through the revelation of Jesus Christ.”? And 
for fear we should still consider his particular presentment 
of the Gospel as rather the human expression of his idiosyn- 
crasy than the inspired formulation of God’s truth, he empha- 
sizes and stresses and insists with deadly earnestness on the 
specialized character of his revelation; “the mystery which 
hath been hidden from former ages and generations; .... 
which is Christ (dwelling) in you. . .”* whereby when you 
read “ye can perceive my insight into this mystery of Christ,” 
this mystery of fellowship by which “the nations are fellow- 
heirs, fellow members of the Body, fellow partakers of the 
promise in Jesus Christ.”* Nor is it untimely here 
to recall this insistence of the Apostle if the thought of it helps 
to give pause to such as would treat his doctrine of our incor- 
poration with Christ as merely metaphorical, and his most 
inspired and dazzling inferences from this doctrine as the 
more or less pardonable exuberances of spiritual genius! 

To St. Paul then we owe what is more than an applica- 
tion of the doctrine of the atonement to ourselves—a piercing 
principle, an irradiating generalization that seems almost to 
reach the heart of every mystery by the splendor of its beams. 
This generalization colors the whole context of his teaching; 
it is the key to almost every difficulty in the Epistles, even as 
it combines and codrdinates, vitalizes and transcends all he 
has to say on dogma and devotion. In sum, it is the fact of 
our union with Christ, He the Head, we the members and 
He and we one Mystical Body—a body living with His life, 


11 Cor. ii. 3-5. *Gal. i. 11, 12. 
* Col. i. 26, 27. ‘Eph. iii. 4-6. 
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sanctified by that life, sensitive to every surge of that life, 
sympathetic, growing, throwing off dead tissue, generating 
new cells, exercising faculties and functions, reasoning, will- 
ing, seeing, speaking, working, praying, expectant always of 
the final consummation, the gathering of the elect in the full- 
ness of time. “He is the beginning... all things hold to- 
gether in Him and He is the Head of the Body, the Church,” 
and as the Body is the complement of the Head so is the 
Church “the fullness of Him Who is wholly fulfilled in all”— 
the Church being the complement of Him Who finds His full 
completion by being united with all of us, His members.® 

The Apostle’s generalization clasps and contains all past 
and future time. It takes us far back to man’s origin and Fall 
and right onward to the fulfillment of man’s high destiny. 
The race that came into being from God is to be borne back 
into the being of God. Fallen man is to be “deified”® in Christ. 
The Saviour of man associates himself with our humanity by 
His Incarnation, sucks the poison from our wounded nature 
and, so doing, dies; by rising from the dead He raises us to 
a new life, imparts and extends that life to us through the 
channels of His grace, assimilates, incorporates, identifies us 
with Himself as members of that Church, a Mystical Body 
of which He is the Head till, at last, amazingly transformed 
and wholly free we pass to the blessed fruition and the com- 
plete fulfillment. 

Once the synthetic value of this vast generalization is 
somehow understood, St. Paul, fearful ever of vagueness and 
mere word-spinning, presses home its particular application 
to the individual or the occasion. In common with every fruit- 
ful generalization its merit does not solely, or at all neces- 
sarily, lie in superseding, as in simplifying and harmoniously 
combining processes, often considered by us as severed and 
distinct, in a fuller synthesis. By applying the generalization 
of the calculus the mathematician is enabled to measure the 
area of an ellipse or parabola as easily as that of a circle. 
The one formula covers each case. Without it three different 
and irksome processes are entailed. While refusing to press 
this comparison between a generalization in the sundered 
realms of abstract science and revelation, may we not say, 


5Col. i. 17, 18; Eph. i. 23. 
*A phrase favored above all by the Greek Fathers. 
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too, that it is by reason of its manifestation of the strange 
parallelism in the worlds of nature and of grace that St. 
Paul’s generalization is of such value to us? 

If Christians are indeed one with Christ “one body and 
one Spirit,”? “He the Head, we the members,”® then in their 
measure and sphere the known principles that rule the human 
body are true of the Mystical Body, the known laws that order 
the life of experience hold good for the Christ-life within us. 
Nay, the certainty with which life in general reproduces its 
own kind and develops towards its term, the phenomenon of 
growth, the sense of sympathy more finely wrought as we 
ascend the scale of animate creation—all these principles and 
facts will be exemplified in our supernatural life. In view of 
all this, how tempting it is to consider the occasional, frag- 
mentary, almost haphazard teaching of the Pauline letters as 
some epoch-making manual of divine mechanics transform- 
ing man into Christ, and nature into grace, and even framing 
a simple formula for the ills and pains of humanity in terms 
of the crucifixion and death of Jesus Christ Our Lord. St. 
Paul repeatedly tells us in one form or another that Christ 
is our Chief and Head. 

He assumes that Headship from the first instant of His 
Incarnation, though we are really incorporated into His 
Mystical Body only after the benefits of the atonement have 
been extended to us. By the Incarnation Our Lord draws all 
humanity to Himself. Throughout His life He is ceaselessly 
weaving its tangled threads into His human texture. When 
at last He comes to atone for all the sins of humanity, He 
does it not by some form of legal proxy, by a merely juridical 
transference of sin from fallen man to the Man-God, but 
through His assumption of our nature. Contagiously, as it 
were, sin passes to the Sinless One by some divinely-permitted 
extension of itself, by a sort of capillary attraction and con- 
verging flow through myriad channels into Him Who is with- 
out spot. “Him Who knew no sin He made to be sin for our 
sakes.”® On the cross our sins overwhelm Him. Our Saviour’s 
communion with sinful humanity is actually a sickness unto 
death. And so, quite logically, we are bidden to see in that 
death the potential death of all humanity to sin. “One 
(Christ) died, therefore all died; and He died for all”*®° The 


‘Eph. iv. 4. 1 Cor. xii. 12, et seg. °2 Cor. v. 21. 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 
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Lamb of God takes away the sins of the world because on the 
cross sin is slain. And just as, to save mankind the innocent 
Christ draws men’s sins upon Himself, so also to save the 
Jews, He, though all-innocent, draws down upon Himself the 
curse of the Law so justly pronounced upon the Jews for 
their transgressions of the Law.11 We are even reminded 
how “in the fullness of time, God sent forth His Son, born of 
a woman, born under the Law, that He might redeem them 
who were under the Law.”?” 

In each case then, whether Christ is made sin for us, or 
a curse for the Jews and born under the Law to save the Jews 
who were born under the Law and had incurred its curse by 
their sins, what the Apostle seeks to emphasize is less the fact 
itself of the atonement than the essentially corporate char- 
acter of the atonement. The roots of the doctrine are the 
solidarity and fusion of God with man. This intimate asso- 
ciation is even a prerequisite of the atonement. Christ has 
to be man to redeem men, a subject of the Law to redeem 
those born under the Law, a member of the great family of 
sinful humanity to save sinners, clothed with our flesh to 
subdue the revolt of our flesh, in closest contact with guilty 
men that His sanctifying flesh may touch and heal them, 
Himself bearing all our ills and infirmities that so He may 
show forth the ideal High Priesthood reconciling God with 
men."* 

That in Christ’s death we die to sin is the first half of a 
great truth. The other and complementary half of the doc- 
trine is that we rise to the new life in His Resurrection.- For 
quite equally in the Apostle’s mind our justification through 
Christ’s atonement is not so much an exchange of gifts be- 
tween two parties, or a Godlike return of good for evil, or 
even the distribution of a bounty by the great Lord to needy 
multitudes, as rather the redundance of the divine vitality 
surging through the Risen Christ to us, the extension of salva- 
tion from the Risen Man to all men—if they will but rise— 
the corresponding outflow of life from the Source of life (the 
Head), to the members. “Jesus was delivered for our sins 
and was raised for our justification.”** These intimately- 
social values of Our Lord’s death and resurrection are noted 


4 Gal. ili. 13. 13 Gal. iv. 4, 5. 
%* Prat. Théologie de St. Paul, vol. ii., p. 249. % Rom. iv. 25. 
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and their significance driven home in the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians. In that letter the Apostle betrays his anxiety 
about the Christians at Corinth. He appeals for a renewal 
of their confidence in him, seems almost to put himself on his 
defence before them. A possible imputation of arrogance he 
disclaims by a touching confession of that weakness whose 
only strength is God. “If we were beside ourselves” in any- 
thing we have said, “it was in God’s service! If we are now 
in our senses it is in yours. It is the love of Christ that com- 
pels us when we reflect on this that One (Christ) died for all, 
therefore all died. And He died for all that they who live 
should no longer live for themselves but for Him Who died 
and rose again for them.” Further on he adds that God made 
“Him Who knew no sin to be sin for our sakes that we might 
become the justness of God in Him!”* 

This is not the place to dwell upon that elaborate and 
striking series of parallels between Adam, the attainted head 
of the human family, and Christ the Antitype and Head Who 
restores and more than restores all that in Adam had been 
lost, but St. Paul’s teaching here is in the fullest accord with 
what has already been quoted—“for if by the sin of one 
(Adam) death reigned through the one (over all men), much 
more shall they that receive the abundance and grace of just- 
ness, reign in life through the one Jesus Christ.”** Briefly, 
then the sum of the Apostle’s teaching is this: Christ concen- 
trates our sins upon Himself that he may diffuse His life to 
ourselves; associated with Christ we die to sin in His death 
and rise to the new life in His resurrection. 

Qui creavit te sine te non salvabit te sine te—He Who did 
without you in your creation will not do without you in your 
salvation. God will save no one against His will. Our co- 
6peration is required if we are to enjoy the benefits of Christ’s 
atonement. Faith in Christ leads us to the font of baptism. 
This sacrament is the mystical realization of the atonement in 
the individual. By baptism sin is slain in us and we are 
born again to God through our incorporation with Christ and 
the immediate communication of His risen life to us. As in 
His death and resurrection we all ideally and potentially died 
to sin and rose to the new life, so in baptism the virtue and 
power of that death and resurrection are applied, actuated 

152 Cor. v. 21. See also Rom. vi. 5-8; 2 Tim. ii. 11. %* Rom. v. 17. 
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and realized in ourselves. “Or are you ignorant that all we 
who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into His 
death? We were buried then with Him through baptism 
into death in order that just as Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we also might go 
about in newness of life.”?" 

To be baptized into the death of Christ is for each one 
of us our real but mystical death in Him Who both really and 
physically died for us. Though this baptismal death is mys- 
tical and not physical, it is a deep reality. Judged by its 
effects, it signifies in us the death of original sin and the 
death, too, of actual guilt. And as the death is a reality, so 
equally is the resurrection of baptism, for the newly baptized 
rise out of the regenerating waters reborn, vivified and quick- 
ened by the new life of the Risen Christ. St. Leo the Great 
expressed this inspired teaching of St. Paul on baptism with a 
reserve all the more felicitous in view of his staggering con- 
clusion. “While those who are being baptized,” he says,'* 
“renounce the devil and believe in God, while they pass from 
the old life into the new, while the image of the earthly man 
is laid aside and the form of the Heavenly taken up, then is 
enacted a certain appearance of death and a certain imaging 
of resurrection, so that he who is taken up by Christ and takes 
up Christ is not the same after the pouring of the waters as 
he was before, since the body of the regenerate becomes the 
flesh of the Crucified.” 

But there is a further sense in which we must consider 
this Epiphany or showing forth of Christ’s atonement in our- 
selves, a sense in which that atonement exacts our lifelong co- 
6peration and in which the death of baptism is only completed 
on the deathbed and its resurrection only in our final home- 
coming. The death of “the old man” (our guilty nature) is 
to be a consequence of our death to sin. “Our old man was 
crucified with Him”*® when we were baptized into the death 
of Christ, that is to say the maimed and diseased side of our 
nature, the heritage of original sin contracted from the first 
Adam died in the contracting of our union with the second 
Adam, Christ. 

But universal experience makes it only too clear that here 
a progressive death and a lifelong crucifixion are entailed 

11 Rom. vi. 3, 4. 1% Leo. Serm. 63. De Pass. Dom. xii. 2 Rom. vi. 6. 
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since the proneness to evil, the instinctive leap of the flesh 
against right reason still survive in the bodies of the regener- 
ate. This baptismal death therefore is not an event but a 
state, “a daily dying,”*° and “always” we have to be “bearing 
about in our body the putting to death of Jesus that the life, 
too, of Jesus may be manifested in our body.”** The death 
of Christ on the Cross is reénacted in the death of each one’s 
sins at his baptism and extends thence forward from the font 
to the grave. So, too, the resurrection of baptism is a progres- 
sive gift, and the reception of the sacrament ushers in a life- 
long effort and struggle to win through the grossness of our 
clay to the fullness of God through the life of Christ in us. In 
this duel of antagonistic elements in this lifelong crucifixion 
we experience the extension of the atonement to us. Through 
it we become shareholders in the Passion, brought face to 
face, each one of us, with the mystery of pain. 

So much has been written on the problem and mystery 
of pain, especially of late years, that it may not be unseason- 
able at this point to gather up some of the Apostle’s leading 
ideas on Christian suffering, for it does not come within his 
scope to deal with suffering apart from Christ. To St. Paul 
faith is the explanation and love is the solvent of pain. “If 
Christ is in us then is our body dead to sin, but the spirit lives 
on account of our justification.”?? That spirit is the Christ- 
life within us, fashioning and shaping us into the likeness of 
Christ and extending to us a lifelong participation in Chrst’s 
atonement. St. Paul bids us be “conformed to the Crucified” 
and “configured to His death” even as he “with Christ is con- 
fixed to the Cross.”** If Christ is in us our suffering expiates 
our sins, propitiates God, is, in fact, a very sacrifice of recon- 
ciliation. “Offer your bodies,” he urges, “a living victim, holy, 
pleasing to God, a spiritual liturgy of your own selves.” 

Elsewhere he instances the sympathy of the whole body 
for localized pain to exemplify the sympathy that should 
unite the members of the Mystical Body to Christ, their Head. 
Proportioned to our sympathy with Christ will be our “suf- 
fering in Him,” “our communion with His passion,”” our 
endurance of His persecutions. In this spirit the Apostle took 
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his own persecutions, and generalizing from his own expe- 
rience he warned us that “all who wish to live devoutly in 
Christ Jesus will suffer persecution.””® He would as much as 
say: “If sinful flesh was arrayed against Christ how not 
against us in Him? If all the powers of evil combined against 
the Just One how should they not also set on the more we 
image His justice.” To him who lived so wholly “in Christ” 
the mystery is not why do the good suffer, but why do they 
not suffer or suffer more? Pain then is not only a purgation 
or an expiation of sin, but wholly atoning and making us “at- 
one” with Christ. It is the sympathetic echo of Christ’s Pas- 
sion in the holy city of each Christian soul. It is the fulfill- 
ment of a promise made with much love. “My chalice you 
indeed shall drink.”*? That we Christians can precisely by 
our pain drink of this bitter chalice, be in the suffering 
Saviour and one with Him, reincarnating His Passion and 
effecting His work, be indeed the Atoning Christ in so much 
as His Divine nature acts through our painfully transfigured 
humanity, is the open message of the Apostle. 

Is it the last word? Is it indeed the secret beyond which 
none other lies? We hardly dare say. Certainly St. Paul 
does not encourage us to hope that the mystery will be less a 
mystery in this life. Its significance will only be revealed to 
us with that final and complete realization of ourselves “when” 
as pure spirits by law of nature and gift of grace we rejoin 
the spiritual source of life.” ‘Only,” says St. Paul, “when 
the justness which comes through faith in Christ” is fulfilled 
and not before, “shall I know Christ and the power of His 
resurrection and all that it means to share His sufferings in 
my configuration to His death ...for I am not yet made 
perfect . . . but I press on in the hope of grasping that for 
which I was grasped by Christ Jesus.” 

But the Apostle beseeches us to accompany him yet 
further in this quest, to taste and see, to savor and appropriate 
the royal bounty and divine gift of pain. For is not this part 
of his apostolic vocation? Hear him telling superbly the tale 
of his sufferings: “I preach Christ Crucified.”*° “With Christ 
I am fixed to the Cross.”** “God forbid I should boast of 
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anything save the cross of Jesus Christ Our Lord”*®? . . . “for 
I bear the weals of the Lord Jesus branded in my body.”* 
“I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf and make up in my 
flesh what is lacking to the sufferings of Christ on behalf of 
His Body which is the Church.”** “It is a privilege to suffer,”* 
“follow my example,”* “be ye imitators of me even as I am of 
Christ.” 

Let us now briefly sum up these varied aspects of Chris- 
tian suffering: 


1. Though St. Paul’s teaching admits, allows for and 
even welcomes Christian pain he does not anywhere re- 
veal the mystery of it. On the contrary he holds that this 
pain, as part mystery of the extension of the atonement; 
will only disclose its full meaning to us when our atone- 
ment is complete. 

2. Pain in every Christian is the progressive death and 
lifelong crucifixion of “the body of our sin.” Considered as 
the strength of the Christ-life in us through our repugnant 
flesh Christwards, it is the inalienable heritage of every 
Christian soul. The grain of wheat must die to bring 
forth new life. The purgation of pain must precede our 
final incorporation with Christ in glory. 

3. Again as life tends to generate, give birth to and re- 
create its kind and as the life of Christ is the type to 
which our lives must be conformed, the Christian cannot 
join Christ in glory unless he has joined Him in suffering. 
As a corollary of this, the closer the bond of sympathy 
uniting Christ and the Christian soul the more intense will 
that soul’s suffering be. 

4. Further, this suffering is endured in Christ and is in 
a very real sense Christ’s, enhanced by the sacrificial, ex- 
piatory and atoning values of His own passion and death. 

5. Pain in fine may come to the chosen few as it did to 
the Apostle in the nature of a special and divine vocation. 
This is the overplus of pain. Its ultimate, but not neces- 
sarily immediate, acceptance by the tortured soul of how 
much more than its own burden may well account for the 
alleviated lot of multitudes of others. 


A word of caution may here be necessary. On no ac- 
count would we distort any of St. Paul’s words into a glorifica- 
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tion of pain in itself, pain brooded over and dissected, pain 
personified, visualized, captured almost and brought face to 
face “in the blue flesh of agony.”** Such a view is as morbid 
at least as it is cruel, dangerous and horribly unchristian. 
Nor again does St. Paul teach us that pain is to be sought for 
its own sake, as though it were a prize from which we could 
wrest those spiritual effects which we may ourselves deem 
suitable. These are not God’s ways. Pain lies in the strip- 
ping ourselves of the irrelevant and in the surmounting of 
every obstacle to our union with Christ. Further, “it is argu- 
able that pain may contract, numb, cripple or embitter a soul 
and drive it into disbelief, cynicism or despair ... . true 
enough. But not indiscriminately will God grant His privi- 
lege of suffering. God permits no winds to blow which might 
quench a flickering wick, and refuses the shock which breaks 
the enfeebled reed. But granting a soul of royal quality, pain 
all but infallibly must perfect it. The Crucified is there for 
proof.” ** 

In conclusion, St. Paul’s teaching on the atonement may 
be considered either dogmatically or morally according as he 
has the objective truth or its subjective application in view. 
Dogmatically he lays great stress on the Sacrifice in Itself 
while disclosing, too, its redemptive and substitutional aspects 
and so leading up to the Church’s developed doctrine of satis- 
faction. Morally, he insists still more on the extension and 
application of that atonement to ourselves through Christ’s 
death and resurrection mystically reénacted in us at baptism, 
and progressing towards fulfillment all through our lives. In 
his teaching these dogmatic and moral lessons are never dis- 
severed or treated apart, but they stand continuously in a sort 
of relation of minor premise and conclusion, while underlying 
and supporting both these propositions is the general principle 
of our solidarity and incorporation with Christ. The unity, 
clarity and deep spiritual attractiveness of St. Paul’s theology 
is due to the grandeur of this generalization so specially re- 
vealed to him. His concern in turn is to reveal it to us and 
to show us how, every way, we are one with Christ. 
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JERUSALEM. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
(Good Friday A. D. 33.) 


MOTHER, why are people crowding now and staring? 
Child, it is a malefactor goes to His doom, 
To the high hill of Calvary He’s faring, 
And the people pressing and pushing to make room 
Lest they miss what’s to come. 


O the poor Malefactor, heavy is His load! 
Now He falls beneath it and they goad Him on. 
O the road to Calvary’s a steep up-hill road 
Is there none to help Him with His Cross—not one! 
Must He bear it all alone? 


Here is a country boy with business in the city, 
Smelling of the cattle’s breath and the sweet hay: 
Now they bid him lift the Cross, so they have some pity: 
Child, they fear the Malefactor dies on the way 
And robs them of their play. 


Has He no friends then, no father nor mother? 
None to wipe the sweat away nor pity His fate? 
There’s a woman weeping and there’s none to soothe her: 
Child, it is well the Seducer expiate 
His crimes that are great. 


Mother, did I dream He once bent above me, 
This poor Seducer with the thorn-crownéd head? 
His hands on my hair and His eyes seemed to love me 
Suffer little children to come to Me, He said— 
His hands and feet are red. 


Hurrying through Jerusalem on business or pleasure 
People hardly pause to see Him go to His death, 
Whom they held five days ago more than a King’s treasure, 
Shout hosannas, flinging many a wreath 
For Jesus of Nazareth. 
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BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


<1 MERICA—by which we mean our own particular 
yj] and predominant slice of it—has been fortunate 
ara! Ri in its poet-priests. First among them, perhaps, 
hetveee es! to attain secular popularity was the gentle poet 
[Giees-—26) of Civil War times, Father Abram Ryan. And 
first as consummate artist, remains the incomparable John 
Banister Tabb. But the whole roll-call is a long and fair 
one, in which almost every religious order may be found repre- 
sented, with the professor and the parochus by no means in 
the background. To enumerate the entire dramatis persone 
of our contemporary priestly chorus is practically impossible 
—while to mention but a few would be ungracious! Hence 
must the present pages be dutifully dedicated to one single 
son of that St. Ignatius, who seems to have shared with the 
more obviously lyrical Francis of Assisi a certain monopoly 
in handing down the poetic patrimony. The son in question 
is a young priest already well known in many fields of re- 
ligious and civic activity, the Rev. Edward F. Garesché, of the 
Society of Jesus. 

Holy Orders, for any son of man, mean cross-bearing, 
as well as crown-wearing. They comprehend in modern life 
at once the most regal and the most democratic, the most re- 
mote and the most requisite of the professions. For the man 
who would walk as poet, too, priesthood comes with quite par- 
ticular qualifications and particular disabilities. It may be 
both a blessing and a bane. On the one hand it presupposes 
a certain attachment to spiritual things, a mind attuned to 
harmonies not altogether of this world, a habit of looking 
deeply into the deeds of men, and of judging them by God’s 
standards rather than by the standards of the world and the 
World’s Wife. All this is good for the poet. Good, also, very 
good, is that tradition of scholarship, that inherited culture 
of mind and heart, which is so closely bound up with the 
priestly state that not even the most humble or the most ob- 
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jective of subjects can quite escape it. On the other hand, the 
straightness and strictness with which a priest’s duties are 
marked, his days filled, are but little conducive to the im- 
perious spontaneity of the muse. It is hard for the apostle to 
be also the artist; although both feats have been re- 
peatedly, and conspicuously well, accomplished. But the very 
reverence with which his faithful people regard the Levite 
is heavy with danger when he turns to art. Because his hands 
dispense God’s sacraments, will not something mistakenly 
sacrosanct be imputed to their other and quite secular works? 
Alas, yes! For to the conscientious artist it is a real handicap to 
miss the healthy competition, the quick give-and-take of criti- 
cism, which normally follow an entrance into his chosen field. 
And if the priest’s efforts are too easily praised betimes, they 
are also too readily importuned. He will be asked to paint 
every cell in the monastery, as well as the chapel walls—he 
will be urged to celebrate in verse every pious occasion of 
parochial or diocesan moment! And so, unless he be very 
strongly endowed with the faculty of self-criticism, he will 
fall into facility, into utilitarianism. He will produce much, 
for an audience easily pleased—and worst of all, he may end 
by being pleased himself. He may end, in very excess of 
beneficence, by forgetting the eternal, abysmal distinction 
between serviceable journeyman verse and the Lady Poetry! 

Father Garesché—it is one of his chief merits—is eager to 
remember this distinction. In fact, he is more and more fully 
achieving the distinction as time goes on. Each volume of his 
poems has been better, conspicuously better, than its prede- 
cessor. And this advance has been accomplished in spite of, 
or at least, along with, a life literally crowded with more than 
the usual sacerdotal duties; with duties requiring travel, office 
routine and a multiplicity of executive effort. Admirably has 
he kept, even held, the balance between an active and a con- 
templative career. 

It was in St. Louis, Missouri, that Edward Francis Gares- 
ché was born, on the twenty-seventh of December, 1876. For 
the sake of the eternal fitness of things, it is impossible not to 
wish that his birth could be recorded just one day later, on 
the feast of the Holy Innocents. But, perhaps, in his case 
the feast was but kept by a few hours’ anticipation, as it has 
been most graciously and consistently celebrated ever since 
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throughout his work. In his blood were strains of French 
Huguenot, of English Quaker, of Dutch and Celtic ancestry; 
while the Catholic faith, lost long ago in France but refound 
in this New World, burned for the family as a prized and 
vigilantly tended lamp. The boy’s instruction was early placed 
in the hands of the Jesuits, with whom he stayed for practi- 
cally his whole scholastic career—being graduated from St. 
Louis University in 1896, and remaining to take his Master of 
Arts degree two years later. But it was not the priesthood 
to which Edward Garesché looked forward at that time. It 
was rather the legal profession, in which he took his degree 
at the St. Louis Law School of Washington University in 1898. 
He was, in fact, a successful practising attorney in the St. 
Louis and federal courts for two more years. Then he quietly 
closed his books and his office—closed his eyes and his heart 
upon all that secular life could offer him—and entered the 
Novitiate of the Society of Jesus at Florissant, Missouri. St. 
Ignatius had triumphed over Blackstone; but then, St. Igna- 
tius is used to victories, and will have his own. 

The long period of Jesuit intensive training, fourteen 
years, was slightly shortened for Edward Garesché, as he had 
already followed his regular collegiate courses under the So- 
ciety’s direction. So, after seven more years at St. Louis Uni- 
versity—this time devoted to theology and philosophy—and 
the usual pedagogic experiences at Cincinnati and St. Mary’s, 
Kansas, he was ordained to the holy priesthood at the church 
of St. Francis Xavier in his native city, in the June of 1912. 

Father Garesché had already contributed in verse and 
prose to various Catholic periodicals, and directly after his 
ordination he spent a summer in New York City, working 
upon the editorial staff of America. Then he was summoned 
back to St. Louis, to undertake the entire publication of a 
new magazine devoted chiefly to the Blessed Virgin and the 
activities of her Sodality, to be called The Queen’s Work. 
The story of this little periodical, which in five years has 
grown from such hopeful roots of nothingness up to a circula- 
tion of one hundred and twenty thousand, is rather remark- 
able. Frankly dedicated to devotional and charitable en- 
deavors, it has, under Father Garesché’s inspiration, promoted 
innumerable good works throughout our country; at the same 
time maintaining a lively literary interest by means of its 
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poetic contests and articles of artistic as well as popular 
appeal. 

The editor’s own work on his infant publication has na- 
turally, and from the first, been constant—the collected edi- 
torials having already formed the nucleus of several prose 
volumes, Your Interests Eternal, Your Soul’s Salvation, The 
Things Immortal, and a book of meditations on the Blessed 
Virgin, entitled The Most Beloved Woman. These are pages 
of eminently popular devotion and discipline, addressed to 
young people, to busy people, chiefly, indeed, to Sodalists who 
might wish to fulfill their own large and often latent possi- 
bilities of sanctity in everyday life. Perhaps, without too 
great strain, this little series of books might be called a newer, 
briefer, more democratic version of the monumental Father 
Faber; shall one say, Frederick William Faber vigorously 
“Americanized ?” 

Together with the prose works and duties of administra- 
tion just mentioned, Father Garesché has stood sponsor for 
three volumes of verse—and it is chiefly with these that the 
present study is concerned. The first of the flock, The Four 
Gates, was published in 1913, and its title-poem proved imme- 
diately illuminating: 


Four are the gates 
To the splendors immortal, 
Which the slow hours swing 
Open and close. 


*Tis Heaven that waits 
Just past the portal 
Of Summer and Spring, 

Of Autumn and Snows. 


That is to say, while the poems are grouped nominally about 
earth’s seasons—while they contain, indeed, numbers of grace- 
ful nature pieces, poems of fire and water, of the star, the 
bird, even of the cheery and indomitable mullein, 


Straight-stemmed and tall, as peering from afar 
To see where yon the browsing cattle are, © 


one feels that their motivation is essentially religious. They 
are such stuff as prayers, rather than dreams, are made of; 
songs which might fittingly claim the harp of the young Levite 
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hastening to his chrism, or awed from its fresh anointing. 
Here are religious narratives like “St. Maurice and the Theban 
Legion,” “St. John at Ephesus,” et cetera, with a tranquil 
beauty much like that of Aubrey de Vere. Here are verses “To 
a Young Priest,” to “The First Mass,” with scores of Marian 
poems; and while all show vital sympathy and a strong sense 
of music, some are not free from that tendency toward over- 
accentuation, toward making much of a slight incident, which 
so generally obtrudes upon professionally religious verse. 
Over against these will flutter a lyric of truest originality, 
even of naive and whimsical distinction, such as “Truant 
Snowflakes”—while, indeed, the fragrance of Stevenson’s 
immortal Garden of Verse already penetrated Father Gares- 
ché’s poems to children. Because this is a vein to be even 
more richly and tenderly developed in his later work, the 
delectable lines To a Holy Innocent may be quoted here: 


Sudden to felicity 
Heaven’s herald summoned thee— 
Barely hadst begun to be! 


What a gulf, from shore to shore, 
Thou didst flee in safety o’er— 
Nothingness, to Heaven’s door! 


Wrench and wound and toils and woe, 
Thou wilt never come to know 
All thou ’scapest here below! 


Nay—but guess it all, and pray 
For us others who delay, 
Coming by a longer way! 


The World and the Waters, Father Garesché’s second 
poetic collection, was published in 1918. It showed a distinct 
forward leap in the power of the poet-priest, and the leap was 
along the two lines already suggested, the poetry of childhood 
and the poetry of nature interpreted Godward. Circumstances 
tender and tragic enough—yet destined to be even more tragic 
and more tender before the tale should be told to its ending— 
have brought particular celebrity to one very lovely poem, 
“To Rose in Heaven,” which Father Garesché wrote in quick 
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reaction to the death of Joyce Kilmer’s little daughter. Of 
this poem, Joyce Kilmer himself wrote from France, and 
with his customary fine vehemence of praise: “It is so exquisite 
that I cannot write or speak all my deep appreciation of it. 
But I know that it is not my personal feeling alone that makes 
me consider it one of the noblest elegiac poems in our lan- 
guage.” On the technical side, it is worth noting that in this 
poem Father Garesché makes not his first, but perhaps his 
first consummately successful use of the Patmorean ode-form, 
which he has since employed in much of his best work with 
such memorable beauty and power. The Eucharistic poems 
of this volume, very brief and very simple in the main, but 
fragrant with truest devotion to Christ’s “palpitant, wistful 
Bread,” should really be more popularly known among Catho- 
lics. And “Sunbrowned with Toil,” a little colloquy between 
St. Francis and the Tuscan laborer, is a poem of solid beauty— 
solid, even although the upheavals of modern labor would 
seem to relegate it into some realm of fair Utopian fancies 
clustering about “the constant service of the antique world.” 

Taken for all in all, there is probably no better example 
of Father Garesché’s general method and general excellence 
in the poetic understanding of nature than “The Voice of 
Creatures.” It may very well be questioned whether this 
little poem is not quite worthy of Wordsworth in its affection- 
ate and authentic observation of the big and little things of 
the daily miracle, in its direct simplicity and its sincere emo- 
tion “recollected in tranquillity :” 


Oh, wonder of the commonest things of God! 

- The lowliest of His works can startle thought 
Beyond pursuit of words. A power as vast 
Dances yon dust-mote whirling in the ray 
As stirs the star-dust o’er us. Every touch 
Of timid green that bids young Spring good-morn 
Hath in its juicy veins life’s miracle. The sun 
That veils his western fires is not so strange 
As the dim worm his swift declining gleam 
Sees glittering in the grass. Far swung aloft 
The swallows circle in their evening skies— 
Who bears them, freed from earth? Oh, in the deep 
Of yonder melting clouds, and in the far 
Pure fields of air, and in the quiet world, 
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The answer sings and murmurs to mine ears, 
With voice of winds and birds and leafy groves; 
Soft, whispering accents, clear to him who lists, 
Chorus eternal, “Praise our Maker, God!” 


This poem, as hinted a few lines back, represents the general 
excellence, the poetic tableland, as it were, of its author. But 
Father Garesché has scaled more spectacular and starry peaks. 
In fact, it remained for this young Missouri Jesuit to celebrate 
with anything like worthiness the natural glories of Niagara 
—to compass, for that white American miracle, an ode that 
might stand with the best in American literature. Like most 
fine things, it should be read entire; but space permits the 
quotation of only a single stanza here, a stanza of superb 
metaphor and music: 


Tongue of the Continent! Thou whose hymning shakes 
The bosom of the lakes! 
O sacrificial torrent, keen and bright, 
Hurled from thy glorious height! 
Thou sacerdotal presence, clothed in power, 
At once the victim and the white-robed priest, 
Whose praise throughout the ages hath not ceased, 
Whose altar steams with incense every hour! 
Lo, in all days, from thy white waters rise 
The savors of perpetual sacrifice! 
I see—pale prophecy of Christ’s dear blood— 
The transubstantiation of thy flood! 


There echoes somewhat more than the “poet of the return to 
Nature:” there, surely, is a shaking harmony reminiscent of 
that Francis Thompson who was fain to be “poet of the return 
to God.” 

Another book of poems came from Father Garesché’s 
hand that same year, 1918—the tiniest and most modest of 
volumes, yet weighty enough with the burden of its title, War 
Mothers. In point of fact, this little book of ten lyrics, dedi- 
cated “to one lately gone,” Joyce Kilmer, is for uniform excel- 
lence and wide appeal the most important yet achieved by 
the poet-priest. Here was reached absclute mastery of the 
ode form which, as hinted before, he has been able to make 
both simple and popular—which, indeed, he has adapted with 
surprising skill to the sequence of unstrained human speech 
and the outpouring of powerful emotion, tuning it, often, to a 
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very rare key of pathos or of ecstasy. Very tender, very noble 
are the verses “To Blessed Jeanne D’Arc,” and to “Our Lady 
of the Battlefield,” while the title poem must have brought 
comfort to many an anxious mother’s heart during the recent 
conflagration. But, perhaps, the best poem of all—one which 
may well be singled out as the best single poem Father Gares- 
ché has yet written—is the chant “To a Warrior Gone.” No 
higher praise need be given the lyric than to say it is entirely 
worthy of its subject, worthy of the high-souled poet, Sergeant 
Kilmer, who did not lose, but gave, his life: 


O Lord Michael, puissant and glorious, 
Tell me how he came to thee, where thy legions are, 
From the dark and from the din, the stark fray uproarious, 
Winning up his eager way from star unto star. 
Did he come before his time from that fight furious, 
Leaping up the lanes of light before he heard a call, 
Ere he wearied of the earth, of heaven curious, 
Casting mortal days away ere he gleaned them all? 
How I fain would hear of him in that new mustering 
Where his welcomed spirit shines midst his holy peers, 
Where the gallant hosts of God, in gold glory clustering, 
Shout for the new recruits coming through the years. 

* * * * 
He will touch a mighty harp to great lays and beautiful; 
They will gather there to list as we came here. 
While he sings to every saint fair songs and dutiful, 
Chanting with a new voice, charming heaven’s ear. 
He will give to Christ the King his great heart’s loyalty, 
Loving to be near to Him, eyes on Him alone. 
What will his station be in God’s bright royalty? 
He will join the flaming band that stand about the throne; 
He will watch the White Throne, his bright lance carrying, 
And be Our Lady’s messenger, her little ones to aid; 
He will love to come again, in old haunts tarrying, 
Bringing Blessed Mary’s help when we cry afraid; 
He will walk in heaven’s streets and seek their holy history, 
Loving every stone of them worn by human feet; 
He will yearn to untwine the stars’ sweet mystery— 
Oh, the quest for holy lore, he will find it sweet! 
O Lord Michael, puissant and glorious, 
Tell me how he came to thee, where thy legions are, 
From the dark and from the din, the stark fray uproarious, 
Winning up his eager way from star unto star! 
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There are three other poems to the soldier-poet in this same 
volume, but the brightness of this apostrophe dims them all. 
It has sheer ecstasy in the simplest words—simple, indeed, as 
a prayer or as a tear. 

The more closely one lives among poets, the more thor- 
oughly is one convinced of the naturalness of their calling— 
of its harmony, indeed, with the other natural and beautiful 
and necessary things of life. Joyce Kilmer, at one extreme, 
fashioning his masterful song of “Rouge Bouquet” out of the 
transubstantiated mud of a dug-out in France—at the other, 
Father Edward Garesché, writing a really poignant ode to 
War Mothers or to Blessed Margaret Mary, as he speeds from 
one post of duty to another in a cross-country Pullman—have 
each, in different measure, the same salutary lesson to teach. 
They teach beyond peradventure that the poet is, and should 
be, a very human person first of all; not less, in fact, but 
more human because more highly sensitized than the rest of 
men: endowed, as Wordsworth long ago put it, “with more 
lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and tenderness” . . . one 
who “rejoices more than other men in the spirit of life that 
is in him.” Here, then, is the poet-priest’s authentic patent 
of nobility, he rejoices more than other men in the spirit of 
life that is in him! He rejoices more, or at least more articu- 
lately, in the consecration of his daily life, in the beauty of 
the world about him, above all in the glory of the Faith he 
serves as chosen vessel. He sees the glory of simple things, 
the nearness and simplicity of sublime things. And the erratic 
and erotic vagaries, by which whole hosts of lesser poets make 
bids every other day for a cheap and easy fame, must be to 
him as though they were not. 

Modestly has Father Garesché come to his dual task, ask- 
ing no particular dispensation from duties high in themselves, 
but perhaps over-weighty for one who would bear also the 
burden of song. He has not taken himself or his gift with 
over-seriousness, but as part of the robust and varied day’s 
work; feeling only, as he somewhere said, that the sum of 
Catholic poetry in English—which can be defended as essen- 
tially poetic and essentially Catholic—is not so large but that 
one may hope to do service by increasing it, “at least in one 
or two pages.” He has so served and so increased it! He has 
shown the beauty of holiness to men and women, and little 
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children, too, both within the Church and beyond. Whether 
the future permits him to sow and reap still more generously 
in his art, or assigns him to less flowery plots of the eternal 
harvest fields, he will at least have justified to himself the title 
of poet. For what, after all, does the title mean? Many wise 
men in many strange lands have disputed the matter, but a 
rarely-tuned contemporary genius—one who sings of “old, for- 
gotten, far-off things,” when he is not soldiering or hunting or 
lecturing—gives as fine a definition as our own generation is 
likely to come on. Let Lord Dunsany, of County Meath, sum 
up the question for priest and layman, too: 

“What is it to be a poet? It is to see at a glance the glory 
of the world, to see beauty in all its forms and manifestations, 
to feel ugliness like a pain, to resent the wrongs of others as 
bitterly as one’s own, to know mankind as others know single 
men, to know nature as botanists know a flower, to be thought 
a fool, to hear at moments the clear voice of God.” 





DAWN. 
BY ALICE CASHEL. 


SonG, pure from the throat of the lark, 
Floats through the heather land. 

Peace, pouring from out the dark, 
Falls on the golden strand. 


Dawn radiant out of the gloom 
Floods all the purple hills. 

The dull world watching awaits its doom 
As on high the pure note thrills. 


A world grown weary—a world grown sad! 
A world lost on its way; 

Battles and tempest—the man gone mad! 
Hush! the lark greets the Day. 











THE LAST STRONGHOLD OF BOYHOOD. 
BY S. H. N. 


3a] 1 may seem most whimsical to those who have 
t4 heard many an indictment of orphanages, to have 
Ai the assertion made that in some of them are found 
2G) boys in all their naturalness; indeed, that -the 
Ges last stronghold the kingdom of boyhood can 
boast of holding is an orphan asylum. That there is a king- 
dom of boyhood needs no proof, for, in the high courts of 
judgment, it has been recognized through the years, and to 
it embassies have come from adult realms to placate it when 
offended. Yes, and it has been the gracious deed of many 
former citizens of the kingdom to set forth in glowing words 
the achievements of this powerful nation, flaunting its banner 
in the face of all, the banner so dear to their hearts, because 
it represents to them the land of long-gone days 


When they were young, 
Sweet childish days, that were as long, 
As twenty days are now. 


At the outset, let it be remembered that the kingdom is 
not an organized government in a modern sense, with all the 
ills organization entails; but it is a state sufficient for its pur- 
pose, to provide the utmost happiness for its loyal subjects. 

In the kingdom, there is no law of descent, Salic or other- 
wise, as with most simple peoples; and the king of Boydom, 
albeit he be king only for a day, is the oldest boy, the best 
fighter or the loudest talker; for boys will not give allegiance 
except to the mighty, and only to him while he remains su- 
preme and uncrowned. It may be seen from this that the 
state of Boydom could not be a republic; for not votes, but 
prowess in some form gains fealty and homage. And be- 
cause they are citizens of no mean realm, boys do not take 
kindly to the rule and government of adults: an alien yoke 
irks a subject people, and so it may be said that boys are po- 
tential rebels. 
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This tendency to rebel, never goes very far in 
most cases, because the boy is more or less isolated, and, 
at best, meets his peers only for a few short hours a day— 
from his point of view, a few all too short hours a day; so the 
dominating influence of elders in home and school is potent 
and effective in checking the inclination, which, one who 
knows boys can see, is ever but beneath the surface. Whether 
it is best for the boy to be so dominated, is debatable. For 
grown people think their duty is done, when they force the 
boy to adopt their own ideas before he has become adolescent. 
They are content if they can compel him to walk in the hard, 
flowerless ways of men, before he has outworn the magic 
carpet which makes the kingdom such a land of enchantment. 
Their appreciation of much boyish gear is so utterly wrong 
because their eyes no longer see with the rainbow-hued, won- 
der-working glasses of youth: as far as they are concerned, 
“there has passed away a glory from the earth,” and they 
desire that it should pass away from boyhood also. 

“We of this self-conscious, incredulous generation, senti- 
mentalize our children,” Francis Thompson says, “analyze 
our children, think we are endowed with a special capability 
to sympathize and identify ourselves with children: we play 
at being children. And the result is that we are not more 
childlike, but our children are less childlike. It is so tiring 
to stoop to the child; so much easier to lift the child up to 
you. Know you what it is to be a child? It is to be some- 
thing very different from the man of today. It is to have a 
spirit yet streaming from the waters of Baptism; it is to believe 
in love, to believe in loveliness, to believe in belief; it is to 
turn pumpkins into coaches, and mice into horses, lowness 
into loftiness, and nothing into everything, for each child has 
a fairy godmother in its own soul: it is to live in a nutshell 
and to count yourself the king of infinite space; it is 


To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour. 


It is to know not as yet that you are under sentence of life, 
nor petition that it be commuted into death. When we 
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become conscious in dreaming that we dream, the dream is on 
the point of breaking; when we become conscious in living 
that we live, the ill dream is just beginning.” 

And many, far too many, are all too painfully aware that 
they live, and they would have those blissfully unaware of the 
fact, sobered and made old before their time, by the weight 
of custom that lies upon themselves “heavy as frost, and deep 
almost as life.” And yet, in our dislike of the old-fashioned 
boy, of the boy older than his years, and far aloof from boyish 
play, we admit, even despite our theories, that this domination 
is not best for him. 

Now in an orphan asylum, the boys are so large a unit, 
and have so many opportunities for the interchange of thought 
and opinion, and are left together to their own devices for so 
large a portion of the day, under supervision it is true, but to 
their own devices, nevertheless, that they reveal, as few boys 
elsewhere reveal, the normal attitude of boys towards this 
domination. Hence, there is far more truth than is first ap- 
parent, in the statement, that an asylum is the last stronghold 
that withstands the assaults of the enemy. It is true that the 
enemy is within the gates, but there is an inner hold still un- 
taken, and its walls are adamantine against all attack. 

“Here,” and the sequel will show that “here” is used ad- 
visedly, the viewpoint of the boys is so naive, that they cannot 
understand that a superior thinks differently than they, and 
the invariable appreciation of the best of advice and counsel, if 
it does not concur with their own views, or fit in with their own 
desires, is: “Oh, he is just saying that,” or “He is only saying 
that.” In other words, he really thinks as we do in the matter, 
but his position makes him say the contrary. And “he is only 
saying that” would go far to explain many a supposed case 
of disobedience. However, there are those who argue that 
boys are naturally disobedient, and from sheer perversity do 
so many forbidden things. It may be so; but much can be 
said for the boy’s point of view, that he looks upon older 
people, in general, as his natural enemies, ever checking and 
hampering his play and games with laborious duties and irk- 
some obligations. But even in this final stronghold of the na- 
tion, there is no organized opposition, for the powers that be 
have the means of punishment, and the leaders of the opposi- 
tion would be vicarious victims for the rest, and vicarious 
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suffering has no place in the economy of the kingdom. But 
there is something almost as effective as organized opposition, 
and herein is the inner stronghold of the nation, impregnable 
to all assaults, there is the tacit understanding that rules, and 
commands are to be made void as often as possible, and that 
disobedience is the thing, when it “can be gotten away with,” 
yes, and if the occasion offer, the standard of revolt is to be 
raised. 

Surely all this springs from the feeling, for boys can have 
no conviction in the matter, that Boydom is an oppressed race, 
and any evasion is legitimate. The Belgians, during the late 
War and the occupation of their country, were not outwardly 
more docile and inwardly more rebellious than boys are. 
That resistance is secret, does not make it any the less effective, 
as parents and elders know who have to deal with citizens of 
the kingdom with a grievance. 

The attitude towards school is another instance of how 
natural boys are “here.” Because of the insistence of parents 
and teachers on the value of education, there are found boys 
“away” who profess to like school and, rarer still, who do like 
school; but “here” those who pretend to like school are few, 
and those who really like it are unknown. Books, apart from 
pirate stories and cowboy tales, and such treasure trove, are 
merely instruments of teachers to make them miserable, and 
the teachers who wonder why boys are so prone to mutilate 
and deface, if not destroy books furnished them, cannot see 
how it delights them to “get revenge” on the books when they 
dare not revenge themselves on the teacher for the misery 
he inflicts. And that it is a misery to coop up these bundles of 
nervous energy for so many hours a day, all would concede, 
even those who admit it is necessary. It is but another in- 
dictment Mother Eve will have to face on the last day; for 
had she not been such a seeker after knowledge, her children 
would have, without study, all they need to know. 

Now, there are boys who like composition and arith- 
metic and geography, but the bane of all boys’ lives is gram- 
mar. For the grammar of the classroom, and with allowance 
for the difference in matter, the same could be said for spell- 
ing, is made by those who are more or less influenced (English 
only is considered) by the classical languages, while the gram- 
mar of ordinary conversation is created by usage and made 
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by those who speak the language. And to the degree that a 
people is influenced by the standards of grammarians, we 
have a cultivated speech; but the popular tongue is none the 
less grammatical, since grammar serves primarily to enable 
one to be understood, and this, every dialect, be it soever 
crude, does well. Consequently, as with other simple peoples, 
boys dislike grammar as artificial, though the word is not in 
their vocabulary. But where else than “here” would you find 
boys able to formulate arguments that would justify their un- 
grammatical state? When they have been corrected for mis- 
takes in grammar, with no thought of impertinence, answers 
like these have been given: “Well, anyway, we don’t have to 
talk that way (grammatically) until we go away.” “There is 
no school today, so we can talk ‘here talk.’” “We don’t have 
to talk ‘way talk’ (correct English) except in class and away.” 
For there is a manner of speaking “here” that amounts to a 
dialect: it is peculiar to the place, and is another argument 
for the flourishing of the final stronghold of the kingdom in 
an asylum, for one of the signs of nationality is a native lan- 
guage. Basically, it is English, or as we say, “American,” for 
to us English is a foreign tongue, as the child revealed who 
told the priest that his mother did not speak English, but did 
speak American. 

It is astonishing how quickly a newcomer picks up this 
“here talk,” using it with all the assurance of being correct, 
and with full knowledge that he will be understood by his 
peers in speaking their language “familiar, but by no means 
vulgar.” There is a charm beyond words in seeing a boy from 
the streets, who had lost all the romantic possibilities of “sup- 
pose,” rediscovering for himself all its wonder-working magic. 
His naturalness had been blighted by “No boy plays sissy 
games;” “Be sensible now, Willie;” “Aw, be a man;” and all 
the other phrases of unimaginative men, but “here” his boy- 
hood comes into a second spring, and blooms and flourishes 
into beauty. And it is a nimble adult imagination that can 
companion a boy when he sets forth on the sea, uncharted 
even to himself, of the “Let’s suppose,” and “Let’s pretend,” 
to frolic in flights of imagination that make the “stunts” of air 
pilots pale into insignificance. 

One of the first terms an observing visitor notes is the use 
of “here” as opposed to “way.” Anything that comes from the 
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outside, or is brought from the outside, be it candy, a hat or a 
baseball team is “way candy,” a “way hat” or “the way nine;” 
while our possessions are “here candy,” “a here hat” and “here 
nines.” “Father, is that a here horse?” was the question that 
baffled a new chaplain with a strange horse. The asylum is 
the “here place” or simply “here.” Consequently a lad was 
correct, asylumly speaking, though puzzling to any “way” 
person, when he asked at an exhibition of Belgian draft 
horses in the city, “Have we horses here better than those 
horses there?” While a boy is in the house, he is a “here guy;” 
when he leaves, he becomes “‘a way guy,” but to the uninitiated, 
“There’s lots of way guys up here today” is simply jargon. 

There are names for bees and butterflies based on findings 
unknown to naturalists other than the “here kind.” Butter- 
flies are “red lokers and yellow lékers, white millers and yel- 
low millers, colored Japans and black Japans, bulls-eyes and 
kings” according to colorings and markings. Bees, and as far 
as we are concerned, wasps and hornets are bees also, are 
“xaminations, waxies, jeromes, coal oils, bumbolos, kings and 
she cornets, Britishers and Chinas.” “The king is a large black 
bee with nine stingers;” “the waxy has a crooked stinger and 
can’t sting much.” And they know these things, these em- 
pirical naturalists, “ ’cause I let ’em sting me.” “The xamina- 
tion keeps looking ’round;” the she-cornet (hornet), from its 
habit, doubtless, of rubbing its forelegs together, “has a knife 
and fork;” “the jerome (drone) is a big, lazy bee and lets 
the others work.” Then the different varieties of wild bees 
are not varieties really, but male or female bees of different 
years of age, and they know the ages! Their natural history 
is mixed; but it is uncanny how they classify according to 
“here” terminology, a darting butterfly or a swift bee. And 
the lore they have gathered and handed down about animals 
and insects is remarkable. 

All boys have the faculty of bestowing nicknames, and no 
matter how the newly-named regards his “christening” it is 
idle to object, for in the kingdom titles are given with what 
amounts to an accolade, and, for honor or dishonor, are con- 
ferred in perpetuity. To a greater degree, perhaps, than else- 
where, we have the laughable use of words caught incorrectly 
from elders. Among the seeds a boy was going to plant were 
“some government examples;” when asked what he was in 
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the animal kingdom, another gave this utterly unexpected 
reply: “I’m a union bean.” Best of all was the calling of a 
sulphur spring by a boy who knew neither word, “the egg 
pood,” and he called it that “’cause it smells like eggs.” 

This brings out another interesting point, true for all 
children; with all their limitations of vocabulary, they are 
always able to express themselves, coining a new word, v. g., 
“wing-flies” for butterflies, or giving a “regular” word a new 
meaning, v. g., “egg-pood.” For be it remembered, as Alice 
Meynell says, “A child thinks grown-up people . . . make 
words as occasion befalls. A child would be surprised to 
know how irritably poets are refused the faculty and author- 
ity which he thinks belong to the common world.” When a 
lay teacher, for “humbugging,” used a lot of big words, his self 
complacency was scattered to the four winds, when a lad, 
smiling, blurted out: “Aw! you’re makin’ ’em up.” 

Each boy in the house has some daily duty, and is said to 
be “on dairy, on office, on chickens,” etc., through all the 
activities of this large place. If dismissed, he is “off Brothers, 
off dining-room, off shoe shop,” as the case might be. “On 
minding,” being monitor, is the only temporary task we have. 
Now these duties and tasks are prized or disprized according 
to their own standards. Consequently, if a boy be put “off” 
any work he likes, were he asked why, in nine cases out of 
ten, the answer would be: “Brother got jealous of me.” For 
if the boys envied him, the Brother in charge must also. So 
it happens, that to tell a boy he can go back to the yard, if he 
does not do his work, is enough. But it is recognized “here” 
also, that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. So 
outside of school and duties, there is much time for play and 
business. 

“Business” is used advisedly. The odds and ends that a 
boy accumulates in his pockets and everywhere he can, have 
been a constant cause of teasing and laughter to those who 
have left childhood far behind. They speak of it contemptu- 
ously as “trash,” and in so doing, prove they have forgotten a 
vital part of their own boyhood. Nevertheless, their opinion 
has weight, and many a boy “away” gathers and cherishes 
trash in secret, lest he be ridiculed. Therefore, it enters into 
trade and commerce only at intervals and irregularly, and 
more or less covertly. “Here,” however, because the boys are 
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fortunately so large a unit, and able to ignore the smiles or 
views of the minority, a public opinion of our own has been 
created that has taken away the stigma of opprobrium from 
“trash,” and the word is used with all honor and respect. In 
no sense of the term do we consider a collector of trash “a 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,” for to us, it is valuable 
and makes its owner an object of envy and respect. It is 
cherished with all openness and pride, being property, as will 
be shown later on, and a permanent article of exchange. Em- 
bryonic merchants are dealing in it “here,” who bid fair to 
make their mark when they leave. 

To give your trash to another, is to prove that other is 
your best friend. And the man who is proffered the little all 
of a boy on the point of leaving, is doubly blessed: once, for 
having won a friendship like no other in this life, and once, 
for being thought capable of understanding. For the shyest of - 
creatures is a boy, when his affections are liable to be smiled 
at or made little of; he never carries his heart on his sleeve 
for daws to peck at, as any one can know who tries to have 
him repeat, in public, words or signs of affecton tendered in 
private. 

As has been indicated here and there in the foregoing, we 
play many of the games of more fortunate boys “away.” But 
it is a blessing that we can and do get amusement in things, 
other boys, more influenced by older standards, would think 
“mean.” To us, who have so little, nothing is valueless. But 
there are games and sports decidedly national in this little 
world of ours. A favorite sport is “charging a hive,” and it 
will be seen how heroic a sport this is, when it is borne in mind 
that the “hive” is really a hornet’s nest. Armed with clods of 
earth and rocks, with no other protection than caps or coats 
held before eager faces, boy after boy charges the hive, bangs 
his weapon at the bees, and runs back for more ammunition. 
This continues, until the bees are killed or dispersed. But on 
the army’s side there are casualties also. While the battle is 
in progress, and the charging and recharging remind one of a 
battle, a little soldier may dash up to you, clinging to his knee 
with both hands: “Gee! I got three hot ones!” “Three hot 
ones?” The ever-ready interpreter translates, “He means he 
got stung three times.” 

The hive thus obtained at the cost of innumerable hot 
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ones, on face and neck and body, becomes the cherished pos- 
session of the boy who was daring enough to dash in and dig 
up the hive, for usually it is in the ground, while there 
are still many hornets storming about. He puts it into a box 
to “watch the young ones (larve) hatch out.” One such hive 
was carried not only in the yard, but into church and class, 
dining-room and dormitory for weeks, the owner placing his 
own “jarred stuff” in the box so “the young ones can get some- 
thin’ to eat.” As a special concession, he allowed some boys to 
peek into the box, but not many, for after it had lost its at- 
traction for himself, he traded it to a boy who had not been 
allowed, and wisely, too, to see it. 

“Knocking bees and butterflies” is another sport. When 
one sallies across the yard, there is a call of “first” by the one 
who sees it, and “second” by the second, and so on; and it is 
an example of Boydom’s law to see how carefully they gener- 
ally allow the “first” and “second” their turn to knock the bee, 
before the others, in the order of calling out, take their chance. 
Owing to our lack of marbles and tops and the money for the 
purchase of them, trash is also used in games. No boys “away,” 
with “really dobés, agates and comps” play marbles that 
cause more rivalry and contention than games with skate trash 
do “here.” Soldier games, with skate trash for bullets, finger 
and thumb for guns and odd dominoes or “skinny hunks of 
wood” for soldiers, excite as much as if they had all the war 
implements of other boys. Cheers burst forth from them when 
a sole surviving checker is killed, like Goliath, with a pebble; 
and tears are in angry eyes if the enemy has several dominoes 
standing, when the last of the old guard falls. 

Like other nations, these citizens realize, more or less 
clearly one is inclined to think, that once they have lost their 
language and customs they will lose their identity. Their 
motto seems to be the equivalent of Nihil innovetur. “This is 
the way it is done in the yard;” “That is the way we talk 
here;” “This is the way the boys here play it;” are rocks upon 
which many a well-meaning but officious adult has met ship- 
wreck. The fabled immutability of the laws of the Medes and 
the Persians is as dew in the summer sun, compared to the 
tenacity of the boys to their ways and terms. 

Of the one hundred who would laugh at their odd verb 
forms, and unusual plurals, and use of the abstract for the con- 
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crete, “I was disobedience, gluttony, laziness, etc.,” perhaps one 
would be able to show why they are wrong, for they have the 
argument from analogy on their side and Chaucer and the 
ancients of our tongue as well. Were one to find this “here 
talk” among a people far removed from our English-speaking 
countries, he would be inclined to think he was listening to the 
primitive form of our language, spoken by a race whose civil- 
ization is more simple and natural than ours; and in so 
thinking he would not be far astray. For not of boys was he 
singing, who sang: 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that 
tell of saddest thought. 


To the boys “here,” the past is gone, for in the sense that 
adults speak of memory, boys have no memory; the future 
can be but talked about, for while “supposin’” plays an im- 
portant part in a boy’s life, when he is “supposin’” his dreams 
are real, and he is living decidedly in the present, the only 
reality, and in this nation as in others, realties alone count. 
A boy “here,” consequently, is a genuine utilitarian, a disciple 
after Jeremy Bentham’s own heart. He takes the things 
at hand for his purpose, and considers only the needs of the 
moment. So he unravels his stockings to “raise up” kite 
string; makes a ball from the yarn of his sweater; takes the 
nails from his shoes to fasten reed bird cages; uses his neck- 
tie or handkerchief for a kite tail; cuts his garters to make 
sling shot rubbers of the elastic; tears out the tongue of his 
shoe for the sling-shot pouch; and has been found hacking 
down a fine young shade tree to obtain a sling-shot prong. 
There is no looking before, indeed, else they would know 
they needed these things. But it is better in their eyes to go 
stockingless and cold to bed, than do without their fun, which 
is ever of the present. And there is no looking after, so they 
have the gift of forgetting the sorrows as well as the few 
comforts of their baby days. Because they do not pine for 
what is not, they treasure trash, and deem themselves rich be- 
yond the dreams of avarice. Because there is not a bit of pain 
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in their laughter, analyze as owl-eyed scientists may, their 
mirth is a thing to be envied, for 


The soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


And if the songs they sing bring tears to the eyes of their 
hearers, they do not weep themselves, and would sing the sad- 
dest air to quick time, with all the lilt of the wildwood. 

Yet, unconsciously, they suggest profundities that make 
an adult wonder; beneath the utmost artlessness may be 
found unfathomable depths. A little one of four fell down 
stairs; and on the verge of tears was caught up to be told: 
“You are not a cry baby, but a laughing baby.” In a moment, 
when the laughter had scarcely died on his lips, and the tears 
but gone from his eyes, he wanted to know: “Does a laughing 
baby grow up to be the same as a crying baby?” 

Be it understood, the citizens of this final stronghold of 
boyhood are happy, how happy, only one who lives among 
them can understand. And the primary reason for this happi- 
ness is, most likely, due to the fact that the boys are allowed 
to be themselves and natural more than elsewhere. 

Life for these citizens of the kingdom is mostly joy; for 
the little storms of “here” life, like spring showers, are soon 
over and clear the air. They are children, though they be 
fourteen: they have the child’s inconsequence about money, 
his indifference to the pain inflicted on others, his “lack of 
feeling” to quote a state inspector, as if in this they were 
unlike all other children; but they have the endearing traits 
of little ones, artlessness, spontaneity and infectious laughter. 
They crave affection and lavish it upon those they love, and 
to realize how generously they love, one must be living 
“here.” 

But, it may be objected, this view is that of one 
blind to the dark side of an orphan’s life. Yet that side has 
been so emphasized, that some think there is no other side. 
Permit a glimpse to be given of the sunlight. Pathos, yes, and 
sadness also. But the pathos is visible only to adult eyes, and 
the sadness moves only hearts that know the heavy hand of 
sorrow. 

None of our boys in this, their little world, can be “lapped 
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about with love in all his hours,” for she who would do so, is 
gone to God,or is far away; but theirdesire to cuddle into some- 
one’s arms finds fulfillment, their craving for affection is some- 
how gratified, the lack of a mother’s love is felt, but not real- 
ized. After all, He Who tempers the wind for the shorn lamb, 
must have His own way of comforting the little ones He de- 
prived of a mother. The taking away was His, and His it is 
also to comfort and console; and that He does grant the 
anodyne of His gracious consolations to these motherless little 
ones in ways beyond the power of words to convey, we, who 
live in the midst of them, can see quite clearly. 

Truly it is a blessed thing to have the gift of hearing “the 
song in the soul of a child.” To be a factor for good in his 
budding life is happiness enough for any man. And “here,” 
for the very lack of a mother, the boys creep into your heart 
unawares; and if they find you have the gift of understanding, 
a Pentecostal gift, surely, you win a place in theirs. 


Child how may a man’s love merit 
The grace you shed as you stand, 
The gift that is yours to inherit? 
Through you are the bleak days bland; 
Your voice is a light to my spirit; 
You bring the sun in your hand. 





CO-PARTNERSHIP IN INDUSTRY. 
BY ANTHONY J. BECK. 


=~, OME years ago a Catholic lecturer engaged in a 

aes : m debate with a Socialist in a city of the Middle 
Ti | West. The Socialist opened the verbal battle 
NES Soe, ail with an offensive against the concentration of 


NER | 
gee-s——4} wealth and the control of industry in the hands 


of a minority. He told how before the Industrial Revolution of 
the eighteenth century the artisan generally owned his tools 
and a little shop, and how the invention of the steam engine 
and other marvelous mechanical devices developed these tools 
into complex and costly machinery, placed them in large 
factories, and made the former artisan its servant as a wage 
worker. Had Mr. Socialist been conversant with the works 
of historians like Cardinal Gasquet, he would have pointed out 
also the intellectual and spiritual factors which were born 
of the liberalism generated by the so-called Reformation, and 
which combined with technical changes to make the majority 
of modern industrial workers a class without property. “The 
Reformation,” says Cardinal Gasquet, “was primarily a social 
and economic revolution.” When, two centuries later, inven- 
tions revolutionized industry the descendants of these “re- 
formers” and a few fortunate, ambitious, and daring individ- 
uals, enriched by discoveries in the New World, became di- 
rectors of modern industry. 

Though ignorant of this phase of the question, the Social- 
ist agitator made a diagnosis which was correct but did not go 
far enough. The Catholic lecturer ignored his opponent’s 
opening argument entirely and concentrated his fire on Social- 
ism as a remedy. This may have given some non-Catholics 
the impression that Catholics approve the modern industrial 
development in all its phases. Be this as it may, the Socialist 
was foolish enough to be drawn into a futile defence of So- 
cialism. He could have won an apparent victory by holding 
the Catholic spokesman to a refutition of his opening argu- 
ment. But then his Catholic adversary could have turned the 
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tables on him by accepting the Socialist analysis and then, 
after exposing the inherent weakness of Socialism, proposed 
Christian democracy, especially co-partnership, as the best 
means of stopping this concentration of wealth and bringing 
about a more equitable distribution of property. 

Under co-partnership the workers own a substantial part 
of the corporate stock of an enterprise, and exercise a reason- 
able share in its management. Co-partnership is justified by 
natural law, is practical, and cannot logically be branded as 
Socialistic. 

Its justification may be deduced from certain passages in 
the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. on “The Condition of Labor.” 
“It is surely undeniable,” writes His Holiness, “that when a 
man engages in remunerative labor the very reason and mo- 
tive of his work is to obtain property, and to hold it as his 
own private possession.” Touching on the sacred duty of a 
father to provide for his family, the illustrious Leo says: “Now 
in no other way can a father effect this except by the owner- 
ship of profitable property, which he can transmit to his chil- 
dren by inheritance.” After laying down certain principles 
on the relation of the precepts of the Gospel to the solution 
of our social and industrial problems, on the duties of the 
State, and on the elements of a living wage, His Holiness makes 
this remarkable declaration: “We have seen that this great 
labor question cannot be solved except by assuming as a prin- 
ciple that private ownership must be held sacred and inviol- 
able. The law, therefore, should favor ownership, and its 
policy should be to induce as many of the people as possible 
to be owners.” It may be objected that Pope Leo aimed espe- 
cially at defending the right to private property in opposition 
to those Socialists who advocate public ownership of all the 
means of production and distribution. But, if the right to 
private property is sacred against State tyranny and monopoly, 
why should it not be just as sacred against seizure and unjust 
monopoly on the part of fellow citizens? And if it be con- 
tended that the Pope had in mind private property in land, 
we should answer: Could he have been unaware of the de- 
velopment of gigantic industrial enterprises owned and con- 
trolled by a few persons? | 

Scarcely anyone conversant with our economic and so- 


1 The National Catholic War Council’s pamphlet on Social Reconstruction. 
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cial conditions will deny that a majority of industrial workers 
do not own property. “A small number of very rich men,” 
said Pope Leo, “have been able to lay upon the masses of the 
poor a yoke little better than slavery itself.” The National 
Catholic War Council, in its pamphlet, Social Reconstruction, 
estimates that “a considerable majority of the wage-earners 
of the United States .... were not receiving living wages 
when prices began to rise in 1915,” and since then “the average 
rate of pay has not increased faster than the cost of living.” 
Men who do not receive living wages are not likely to own 
property. Studies of government statistics by conservative 
economists show that a majority of our workers have very 
little or no property. 

The workers in this class need first of all wages enabling 
them to live in a manner becoming to man. Hence, the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council advocates, as immediate reforms, 
proper housing for workers; legal minimum wages covering 
at first “only the present needs of the family,” but expanding 
until they make possible that “amount of saving which is 
necessary to protect the worker and his family against sick- 
ness, accidents, and old age;” and representation of labor in 
the “industrial” part of business management, which concerns 
nature of product, engagement and dismissal of employees, 
hours of work, rates of pay, etc. Workers enjoying such a 
degree of independence could perhaps not make a just demand 
for further industrial democracy in the shape of an oppor- 
tunity to become part owners of the business employing them. 
With the large quantity of stocks of many different industries 
available in the public market, they can invest their savings 
in other profitable enterprises or in land. 

However, is it not expedient to their employers in the 
long run, and to the commonwealth, to let them put their 
money and the interest that attaches to it into the concerns 
engaging their services? From a psychological viewpoint co- 
partnership would yield better returns than does profit- 
sharing in added interest in work, increased efficiency, and 
contentment. A worker may after some months forget the 
generosity implied in a bonus; but he is not likely to be un- 
mindful of having a share in the business employing him. 
If profit-sharing is combined with co-partnership, the bonus 
paid out returns to the business in the form of payment on 
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stock and, besides fostering good will, can be used to increase 
the plant’s security by being placed in a contingency fund. 

Co-partnership has the approval of conservatively pro- 
gressive economists, eminent captains of industry, and far- 
seeing social-minded men. The National Catholic War Coun- 
cil is not content with the immediate and far-reaching re- 
forms mentioned in the foregoing. It is confident that these 
will go far to remedy the main defects of the present system: 
“enormous inefficiency and waste in the production and dis- 
tribution of commodities; insufficient incomes for the great 
majority of wage-earners, and unnecessarily large incomes 
for a small minority of privileged capitalists.” “Neverthe- 
less,” it continues, “the full possibilities of increased produc- 
tion will not be realized so long as the majority of the work- 
ers remain mere wage-earners. The majority must somehow 
become owners, at least in part, of the instruments of pro- 
duction. They can be enabled to reach this stage gradually 
through codperative societies and co-partnership arrange- 
ments.” 

Dr. John A. Ryan, who is one of the country’s foremost 
economists, continually insists that “the supreme need of the 
world today, even in America, is greater production.” The 
world has lost five years of intensive peace-time production 
in many leading countries, the energy of more than ten mil- 
lion men killed and disabled in some form, ten million tons of 
shipping, and many hundreds of thousands of tons of food 
and raw material. It will take years of production, with 
greatly increased energy and devotion, to make good this tre- 
mendous: loss. “So long as labor remains scarce,” observes 
Dr. Ryan, “this interest can be secured only by giving the 
workers a greater share in the management of industry, and 
some share in its profits.” Pope Leo expressed a similar 
thought when he wrote: “Men always work harder and more 
readily when they work on that which is their own .. . It is 
evident how such a spirit of willing labor would add to the 
produce of the earth and to the wealth of the community.”* 

This reasoning is borne out by the experience of large 
concerns like the Proctor and Gamble Company of Cincinnati. 
This company started a profit-sharing system in 1886, and has 
since then combined it with co-partnership. The employees 

2 Brooklyn Tablet, September 27, 1919. 3 Letter on “The Conditions of Labor.” 
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are permitted to subscribe to stock, paying down two and one- 
half per cent of its market value and four per cent each suc- 
ceeding year. In the meantime the company, which seems to 
be unusually prosperous, gives the stockholder employee one- 
fifth of his wage in a stock dividend, and after four or five 
years the stock is paid up. After different periods of service 
the total amount of stock purchaseable is increased. “Profit- 
sharing,” says Colonel W. C. Proctor, “has many attendant 
advantages. For one thing, it inclines a man to stay on the 
job by giving him a vital interest in the business.”* It induces 
the employees to promote in every way the success of “their” 
enterprise. Other large concerns which have adopted some 
form of co-partnership are the Sears-Roebuck Company of 
Chicago, the Metropolitan Gas Company of London, the con- 
cern managed by George W. Perkins, the DuPont De Nemours 
Company of Wilmington, Del., and the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company of Framingham, Mass.’ In the Metropolitan 
Gas Company six thousand employees are stockholders, and 
in the Sears-Roebuck Company four thousand hold shares. 
The New York Evening Post, which is controlled by a man 
prominent in high finance, stated editorially that “many cor- 
poration men are today favorably considering” the plan of 
giving their workingmen “full and first-hand knowledge of 
the business” and “a voice in its management.”® In his mes- 
sage read in Congress on December 2d President Wilson 
urged “a genuine democratization of industry, based upon 
the full recognition of the right of those who work, in what- 
ever rank, to participate in some organic way in every de- 
cision which directly affects their welfare.” The message 
adds that a “return to the old standards of wage and industry 
in employment is unthinkable.” This view is shared by the 
editor of The Pilot, official organ of the Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton: “The day of the wage-earner as such is drawing to a 
close.”? 

Besides promoting efficiency and increased production, co- 
partnership encourages thrift. In the words of the Rev. A. M. 
O’Neill, who presided at the 1919 New York State Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, “the best way to practice thrift 
is in paying for a home.” And next to his home nothing 


*American Magazine, October, 1919. 5 Chicago Tribune, December 3, 1919. 
‘Ibid., October 6, 1919. ™The Pilot, September 13, 1919. 
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holds more interest for the average worker than does his 
workshop. Mr. Proctor notes that one phase of his company’s 
plan is to encourage thrift among those employees drawing a 
small wage. 

Social students point out that a veritable mania for spend- 
ing has seized a considerable percentage of workers and their 
families. One reason for this is the pleasure-greed of our time, 
the desire to seek happiness in purely material things. But 
an extenuating circumstance in not a few cases seems to be 
the fact that, even after practicing thrift, many workers have 
little left at the ‘end of the year and, becoming discouraged, 
in their efforts to own a home, spend more freely than they 
would otherwise and seek consolation in amusements and 
expensive clothes. Co-partnership, if extensively introduced, 
would save for business operations and, incidentally, for old 
age, large sums now frittered away on shows, clothes, and 
dainties. 

By stimulating the worker’s interest in his industry, co- 
partnership would also tend to check the scaling down of 
hours and the raising of wages. “Each powerful labor group,” 
says Dr. Ryan, who is very friendly to labor, “seeks to better 
its condition through higher wages and shorter hours.” This 
reduces production instead of increasing it, and thereby helps 
to offset the great war-bond issues and brings an in- 
flated currency closer to its pre-war value. Consequently, 
“no matter how high money wages might become,” argues 
Dr. Ryan, “the increase in prices, owing to the scarcity of 
goods, would more than offset the higher remuneration.” 
Workers holding stock in a business do not easily countenance 
demands for unreasonably short hours and excessively high 
wages. They exercise a moderating influence and are more 
content than mere wage workers. In thus furthering content- 
ment co-partnership serves the country in general as well as 
the worker and his employer in particular. It is, therefore, 
patriotic. “Jf working people can be encouraged to look for- 
ward to obtaining a share in the land,” wrote Pope Leo, “the 
result will be that the gulf between vast wealth and deep 
poverty will be bridged over and the two orders will be 
brought nearer together.”® What valid argument can be ad- 
vanced to prove that these words of the illustrious author of 

*“The Condition of Labor.” 
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“the workingman’s charter” apply only to land and not to 
our large industrial concerns? 

In tending to close the gap between employer and em- 
ployee and making for stability of labor and industry, co- 
partnership takes the wind out of the sails of Socialism, which 
feeds on grievances, discontent, and class strife. Co-partner- 
ship also meets the growing demand of the workers for a 
more equitable distribution of wealth. Socialism would take 
concentrated wealth from the hands of a minority of citizens 
and place it in charge of a paternalistic government with com- 
plete control of the institutional life of the nation. What the 
result would be we may infer from the tyranny and misman- 
agement which characterized the Bolshevist régimes in Hun- 
gary and Russia. Co-partnership, however, gradually and 
without violence, brings about the widest possible distribu- 
tion of national income and resources. This alone, not to 
speak of its power for contentment, makes it a strong bulwark 
of social order and national progress. 

It is, therefore, somewhat difficult to understand how 


people conversant with our social and industrial conditions 
can reject co-partnership as smacking of radicalism. The 
Bishops, under whose auspices the pamphlet on Social Recon- 
struction was issued, are surely not Bolshevists. They repre- 
sent an institution which has fought Bolshevism in a variety 
of forms for nineteen centuries. Dr. Ryan declares that Catho- 
lics who denounce this form of industrial democracy (co- 
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partnership) as “Socialistic or Bolshevistic” “are not only 
wanting in logic, but ignorant of the social traditions and in- 
stitutions of Catholicity. At the end of the fourteenth century, 
when the social teaching and influence of the Church were 
greater than they had ever been before or have been since, 
industry, both in the cities and the country, was mainly in the 
control, not of the superior classes, but of the masses of the 
workers. Had it not been for the Protestant Reformation and 
subsequent social disturbances, this general condition might 
have continued, and the workers would have been in a posi- 
tion to own and operate the new instruments of production 
which came into existence in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century.”® 

In an address before the Citizenship Conference at Pitts- 

*Cf. Hilaire Belloc’s The Distributive State. 
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burgh on November 13, 1919, Charles E. Hughes, former Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, prescribed as an antidote 
for Bolshevism a perfectly organized democracy—political, 
social, and industrial. The latter phase of democracy includes 
co-partnership. Mr. Hughes, however, opposes participation 
of labor in the management of producing industries. But 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, in 
an address on “The Real Labor Problem,” advocated codpera- 
tion by labor in the management of industry, as well as profit- 
sharing, as most potent means to head off revolution and pre- 
serve our republican form of government.’° 

Co-partnership, like most human things, has its defects 
and drawbacks. An organ of high finance points out that 
there is a limit to the amount which can be assigned to labor 
out of the profits of industry. “Let that limit be passed, and 
the needed capital will surely be kept back.” Even if labor 
is content with less than its share, the capitalists accustomed 
to large profits will give a wide berth to enterprises which 
introduce profit-sharing or co-partnership. More public- 
spirited and less selfish captains of industry will find that the 
temporary reduction of their profits will in the long run be 
more than repaid in added interest and increased production. 
Colonel P. A. Callahan stated some time ago that the profit- 
sharing and partnership system of the Louisville Varnish Com- 
pany gives the stockholders larger earnings than did the wage 
system." 

Another objection is based on the lack of sufficient edu- 
cation and training of large classes of workers for participa- 
tion in business management. They have been mere “hands,” 
“infants of industry,” for so many years that they will not 
immediately develop the initiative and spirit of independence 
necessary to codperate wisely with their employers. Some 
workers fear taking even the smallest risk with their savings, 
and prefer good wages and a possible bonus to helping de- 
velop a business with their savings and waiting for good re- 
turns. Others are shiftless, try to get the most money for the 
least work, and are blind to opportunities in an industry 
whose managers would probably give them a chance, provided 
they manifested a willingness for special effort. A friend of 


Chicago Herald and Examiner, October 14, 1919. 
“Catholic Columbian, December 5, 1919, 
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the writer holds a position with a large shipbuilding company. 
He discovered that through the absence of a high percentage of 
workers the concern lost weekly twenty thousand working 
hours. He told the men that, at only fifty cents an hour, this 
meant a weekly loss of $10,000 to them and to the firm, besides 
failure to fill contracts promptly and the consequent loss of 
new ones. Many of the men were well paid and took time 
off to indulge in dangerous amusements. Their wives, 
sisters, and mothers came to the manager with their tales 
of woe. This circumstance gave him an additional reason to 
carry out his plan, and he greatly reduced the percentage of 
absentees. But at first he was denounced by some of the 
workers and even threatened with violence for promoting 
their own and the company’s interests! Such workers require 
considerable training before they are qualified for co-partner- 
ship. 

But it would be unjust to assume that a majority of the 
workers are of this class. If it were a fact, it would be little 
credit to our republican institutions, so unique in the world’s 
history. Whatever the percentage of workers unqualified for 
coéperating in the management of industry, “neither for so- 
ciety nor for their own welfare,” as Dr. Ryan contends, “is it 
desirable that the workers should permanently occupy the 
status of industrial dependency. . . . The theory that our in- 
dustrial society should be divided into two classes, one of 
which should perform all the functions of direction and man- 
agement, while the other should be merely well-fed automa- 
tons of industry, is neither in accord with our democratic age, 
nor conducive to reasonable life. Therefore, the workers 
must obtain some share in the management of industry.” A 
prominent financier and publicist, Otto Kahn, told a meeting 
of bankers in Pittsburgh that “workmen must be partners, 
their wages must not be their whole income.” John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., voiced this view in an indirect manner when he 
asked at a recent conference in Washington: “What joy can 
there be in life; what enthusiasm can he (the worker) de- 
velop when he is only regarded as a number on the payroll or 
a cog in a wheel?” Quoting this and similar utterances of 
eminent captains of industry and educators, Colonel Callahan, 
in speaking of his company’s relations to its employees, de- 
clared that a genuine profit-sharing or partnership plan seems 
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to be the best agency to remove the grievances cited by Mr. 
Rockefeller and other social students. Colonel Callahan con- 
siders this plan a compromise between the autocracy of some 
capitalists and the radicalism of certain labor leaders. 

Difficulties do not necessarily imply a false principle. 
Many a plan now in successful operation met with great in- 
itial obstacles. Co-partnership is fundamentally in accord 
with the natural law, promises greater efficiency, promotes 
thrift and contentment, goes far to counteract Socialism, fos- 
ters patriotism and national prosperity, and makes for true 
industrial democracy in harmony with our republican form of 
government. It may not be generally feasible in the near fu- 
ture; but it is the goal toward which the keenest minds in 
economics are trying to direct industry. In the words of the 
National Catholic War Council, “however slow the attainment 
of these ends (codperation and co-partnership), they will have 
to be reached before we can have a thoroughly efficient system 
of production or an industrial and social order that will be 
secure from the danger of revolution.” 

Among material factors co-partnership is a means that 
offers the greatest promise for a thoroughgoing solution of 
our industrial problems. But the spiritual side is, to say the 
least, equally important. The Bishops observe pertinently: 
“Neither the moderate reforms advocated in this paper, nor 
any other programme of betterment or reconstruction will 
prove reasonably effective without a reform in the spirit of both 
labor and capital.”** Both must become imbued with a new 
spirit, or rather with the good old spirit of justice and charity 
that prevailed in the days before the so-called Reformation, 
and had been infused into the hearts of men by the Prince of 
Peace, Jesus Christ. At best, even with a majority of men 
living in accordance with the precepts of His Gospel, this 
world is a place of pilgrimage, “a valley of tears,” where sor- 
row treads on the heels of joy, pain contests for supremacy 
with pleasure, and misfortune undoes the triumphs of success. 
If material needs alone were at the bottom of our problems, 
these should not be so difficult to solve, for this country is 
blessed with vast resources. Its people are known the world 
over for resourcefulness and a driving genius that accom- 
plishes what is considered impossible in many other countries. 


22 Social Reconstruction, p. 22. 18 Social Reconstruction, p. 24. 
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And yet the spectre of unrest stalks through the land and 
demands a prompt and a real solution of our industrial and 
social problems, one that will not only fill the dinner pail but 
also satisfy the heart. 

“Society,” said Pope Leo XIII, “can be healed in no other 
way than by a return to Christian life and Christian institu- 
tions.” That is the voice of the Vicar of Christ, Who came on 
earth to teach men the way to peace—temporal and eternal, 
social and industrial, national and international. 


THE ROAD TO BETHANY. 


BY CAPTAIN HARRY LEE, 
Of the Red Cross. 5: 


THE last week, the lone week, 
Each weary evenfall, 

The Master climbed the hill-road 
Between the cedars tall. 
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Beyond the whispering cedars, 
The olives gray and dim, 

The Master sought the one door 
That was not closed to Him. 


And always at the last turn, 
He saw the little light, 

That Mary’s hand had set there, 
To guide Him through the night. 


So for a love-lit candle, , 
That made the way less bleak, 
The Master climbed the hill-road, 


° The last, lone week. 














THE NATIONAL RELIGION OF JAPAN. 


BY JOSEPH FRERI, D.D., 
Director, Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 


S—7,HE aim of this article is to show the attitude of 
hy] the Japanese mind towards religion. It will prob- 
@ii ably be a revelation to many who believed that 
eo ey the J apanese had done away with paganism. The 





ment? 0 on ae national religion of Japan at the present time was 
made by Mr. Tokutomi, a prominent publicist, formerly a 
liberal of democratic tendencies, who turned stanch sup- 
porter of the reigning bureaucracy and was rewarded in 1911 
with a life membership in the House of Peers. 

“The Meiji restoration (1868) was the work of men who 
clamored for equality of rights with the Western nations. The 
immediate result of their first contact with foreigners in 1853 
had been the humiliating recognition of the fact that the Japa- 
nese were inferior to the Westerners in point of strength and 
material progress. Their Yamato spirit (nationalism peculiar 
to Japan) was aroused, and they resolved to elevate their 
standards to that of foreigners. Thig was the starting point. 
Now, in order to wrest equality from the West, they must first: 
effect equality among themselves. So they began pulling 
down the forces that contradicted the principles of equality, 
i. e., feudalism and clannism. The equality of the people was 
accomplished under the centralizing power of the Emperor. 
In fact the equality of a people without some central restrain- 
ing authority is impossible. But the Japanese, unlike the Eng- 
lishmen or Americans, have no god. The Mikado is to the 
Japanese what the Christian God is to the Westerners. So we 
made the only exception in favor of the Mikado, for it is 
under him that all the Japanese, from Shogun (regent) to ple- 
beian, have been either leveled or elevated to an equal posi- 
tion. The word liberty was, of course, much used and some- 
times abused by the champions of the restoration, but, to tell 
the truth, the people did not care very much for liberty. As a 
matter of fact they felt no need of liberty.” 


1The Japan Adventurer, June 26, 27, 1918. 
VOL. GxI. 5 3 
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It would be difficult to sum up more accurately the whole 
question. The national religion of Japan is nothing but a 
name to insure political ends. 

Under the old régime, before the restoration in 1868, 
which put back the Emperor at the head of the Government, 
the moral unity of the Japanese people rested neither on re- 
ligion nor on patriotism. 

Buddhism, it is true, seemed to have impregnated the life 
of the Japanese. It had adopted most of the divinities of 
primitive Shintoism, but, while giving a certain satisfaction 
to the popular feeling, its moral influence was small, and in 
practice its function was to give a religious expression to 
ancestor worship. 

On the other hand, in that insular kingdom which had 
strictly isolated itself from the rest of the world, there was 
no room for any display of patriotism as we understand it. 
The only way in which it could manifest itself was by helping 
to keep the country closed to all visitors. The Emperor, espe- 
cially since the thirteenth century, was but the shadow of a 
sovereign, held in bondage by the Regent; the people ignored 
his name, almost his existence. 

The social forces at work were, on the one hand, feudal- 
ism, on the other, the family, with its worship of ancestors. 
These two forces had taken absolute possession of the indi- 
vidual, his body and soul. The notions of human personality 
and liberty were not dreamed of by him, and the only moral 
law that his conscience recognized were the wills of his over- 
lord and of his father, strengthened by a number of tyrannical 
customs. 

In 1871 the new Government abolished feudalism and 
suppressed the three hundred and twenty fiefs, reducing their 
lords to the rank of ordinary citizens. Such a radical change 
in politics was naturally followed by another in the moral 
and social order. Feudalism having disappeared, the family 
remained the sole foundation of national life. It continued 
to exercise an authority which was sometimes wholesome, but 
mostly arbitrary and tyrannical, strictly confined to domestic 
affairs. In public and political life the suppression of feud- 
alism left a great gap. In times past loyalty to the feudal lord 
occupied the first rank among civic virtues, was superior to 
even filial devotion, but when the overlord ceased to exist the 
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citizen was at a loss to whom to pledge fidelity. The problem 
was solved by inviting the whole nation to transfer to the 
Emperor the homage formerly given to one of the feudal 
masters, and, the whole nation thus grouped around him, the 
Emperor became the supreme and only political tie of the new 
Japan. 

While Japan had recognized Christianity, it never ac- 
cepted Christianity. Its leading men saw in the adoption of 
Christianity and “Western practices,” a serious danger for 
the Japanese mind and the sentiments which constitute the 
most valuable treasure of the race. Thenceforth the admin- 
istration took measures to prevent all compromise with the 
“dangerous” notions of the West, especially with Christianity. 
They saw to it that the Japanese would not care to become 
Christians. 

Then it was that the imperial question was solved. The 
makers of the Constitution had necessarily to find out some 
raison d’étre for the allegiance due to the sovereign. They 
were confronted with two orders of ideas, the one social, the 
other religious, which at one time or another had been ac- 
cepted in the Western world, but which were radically op- 
posed to the principles hitherto received in Japan. 

If the modern ideas concerning the rights of the individual 
and the sovereignty of the people were adopted, the sovereign 
was nothing but the delegate of the nation, bound to it by a 
contract which was revokable at will. This meant the down- 
fall of the whole traditional order. If Japan had been able 
to foresee, as easily as she foresaw the danger of radicalism, 
that Christian doctrines are the only security of true national 
life, she would have had no difficulty in finding the solid found- 
ation for a progressive new social order. Christian principles 
restrict radical tendencies within just limits, and both har- 
monize and safeguard the rights of God and those of the civil 
authorities, as well as of the family and the individual. But 
the traditional intellectual training of the Japanese prevented 
them from seeing this. 

Individualism was to them a foreign and a repugnant 
idea. Furthermore, according to Shintoist principles, the al- 
legiance of the people to the authorities could not rest on any- 
thing but the divine nature of the sovereign. It was not suffi- 
cient for the Emperor to be the lawful successor of a long line 
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of sovereigns whose origin is lost in the early ages of history. 
The example of China with its numerous changes of dynasties, 
to say nothing of Europe, inclined them to believe that an 
authority based on a purely human principle was not strong 
enough and could be some day set aside by their descendants. 
Hence the necessity of basing that authority on a religious 
foundation which would make it sacred and inviolable. 

Thus the makers of modern Japan deliberately deter- 
mined the course the Japanese people were to follow. Having 
rejected modern democratic ideas, as well as the principles 
of Christianity, they established the moral unity of the nation 
on a new basis. Absolute obedience is due to the Emperor, 
not only because he is the sovereign, the father of his people, 
the political link of the nation, but especially because, as the 
descendant of the divinities who created Japan, and himself a 
god possessing the supreme dominion, he exacts from his sub- 
jects the absolute and unlimited submission of their bodies 
and souls, their minds and conscience. This is what every 
Japanese must believe and profess under pain of being de- 
clared guilty of sacrilege and a traitor to his country. 

Certain Western writers have called this the invention of 
a new religion, but it would be more accurate to say that ex- 
tant, but almost forgotten, doctrines were made use of for a 
political end. As a matter of fact the divine origin of the Em- 
perors was always professed by the Japanese. For at least 
fifteen hundred years the principal ancestor of the imperial 
family, the sun-goddess Amaterasu, has been worshipped at 
the famous temple of Ise which attracts annually countless pil- 
grims. Her brother’s shrine is in the great temple of Izumo, 
and from all antiquity these have been the two most sacred 
spots in Japan. There are besides numerous temples dedi- 
cated to various emperors. Finally in the course of ages the 
person of the reigning emperor began to be looked upon as 
divine, naturally superior to the rest of mankind, and this at 
the very time he was deprived of all real authority and for 
political reasons imprisoned in his palace. But in those days 
these doctrines had no practical consequences, whereas today 
the whole political life of the country rests on the doctrine of 
the divinity of the Emperor, a doctrine so essential, say the 
leaders of Japan, that, if it were contradicted or so much as 
doubted, the country would be in danger. 
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“Shinto (the way of the gods),” says Prof. B. H. Chamber- 
lain, “is the indigenous religion of Japan and a compound of 
nature-worship and ancestor-worship. It has gods and god- 
desses of the wind, the ocean, fire, food and pestilence, of 
mountains and rivers, of certain special mountains, certain 
rivers, certain trees, certain temples; it worships also certain 
beasts, first of all the fox, then the dragon, some snakes, etc., 
eight hundred myriads of deities in all. Chief among these is 
Amaterasu, the radiant goddess of the sun, born from the left 
eye of Izanagi, the creator of Japan, while from his right eye 
was produced the god of the moon, and from his nose the 
violent god Susu-no-o, who subjected his sister to various in- 
dignities and was chastised accordingly. The sun-goddess was 
the ancestress of the line of heaven-descended Mikados, who 
have reigned in unbroken succession from the beginning of 
the world and are themselves gods upon earth; hence the sun- 
goddess is honored above all the rest.” 

In the course of ages, hero-worship added many new 
names to the primitive stock; men of national or local fame 
were enshrined as deities and the process is going on even now. 
The most conspicuous apotheosis of the present day, apart 
from the emperors, is that of the soldiers who died in the 
recent wars. 

“Shinto,” continues Prof. Chamberlain, “has scarcely any 
regular services at which the people take part, and demands 
little more of its adherents than a visit to the local temple on 
the occasion of the annual festival. Its priests are not dis- 
tinguishable by their appearance from ordinary laymen. Only 
when engaged in presenting the morning and evening offer- 
ings do they wear a peculiar dress of ancient pattern. These 
priests are not bound by any vows of celibacy and retain the 
option of adopting another career. 

“The services consist in the presentation of small trays of 
rice, fish, fruits, vegetables, rice-beer, and the flesh of birds and 
animals, and in the recital of certain formal addresses, partly 
laudatory, and partly in the nature of petitions. The style of 
composition employed is that of a very remote period, and 
would not be understood by the common people, even if the 
latter were in the habit of taking part in the ritual. With 
moral teaching Shinto does not profess to concern itself. ‘Fol- 
low your natural impulses and obey the Mikado’s decrees,’ 
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such is the sum of its theory of human duty. Preaching forms 
no part of its institutions, nor are the rewards and punishments 
of a future life used as incentives to right conduct. The con- 
tinued existence of the dead is believed in, but whether it is a 
condition of joy or pain is nowhere declared.” 

The architecture of Shinto temples is extremely simple, 
and the material used is plain white wood with a thatch or 
bark; in short, it is nearly a reproduction of the primitive 
Japanese or rather Malay hut, and usually not much larger. 
There are no statues; the ordinary emblem of the deity being 
a circular mirror on a wooden stand. We are told that the 
number of Shinto temples of all grades amounts to a little over 
150,000, but in the country most of them are without appointed 
priests, the villagers taking care of their local shrines. The 
number of priests is about 15,000. 

To be sure what we have here is a very primitive religion, 
and the reader may desire to know on what grounds it pre- 
tends to found the divinity of the Mikado. Obviously it can- 
not be on historical data, but rather on mythological legends 
handed down by a long and merely oral tradition. These 
legends were for the first time collected and brought together 
in two works, the most ancient Japanese books now extant, 
written the one in A. D. 712 (Kojiki, “Records of Ancient Mat- 
ters”), the other in 720 (Nihongi, “Chronicles of Japan”). 
The first use of writing in Japan dates from the fifth century 
after Christ, and the writing was then borrowed from China; 
previously there was none in Japan. 

The legends enumerate first six generations of celestial 
deities of which nothing more is said afterwards. Next, they 
tell the story of six generations of terrestrial deities, the first 
giving birth to the Japanese archipelago, the sun-goddess and 
innumerable deities, and the last begetting the founder of the 
Japanese empire, Jimmu. Then the narration goes on till the 
seventh century after Christ, but the miraculous ceases only at 
the fifth century, and there is no chronological break between 
the fabulous and the real. 

“This fact of the continuity of the Japanese mythology and 
history has been fully recognized and accepted by the leading 
native commentators, whose opinions are those considered 
orthodox by modern Shintoists, and they draw from it the con- 
clusion that everything in these ‘standard national histories’ 
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must be equally accepted as literal truth. The general habit 
of the more skeptical Japanese of the present day seems to be 
to ignore the history of the gods, save some allusions to the 
sun-goddess, while implicitly accepting the history of the em- 
perors from Jimmu downwards. This is the attitude of mind 
now sanctioned and imposed by the governing class. Thus in 
the historical compilations used as textbooks in the schools, 
the stories of the gods (before Jimmu) are either passed over 
in silence or dismissed in a few sentences, while the annals of 
the human sovereigns (i. e., the Japanese traditions from 
Jimmu full of the miraculous till the fifth century) are treated 
precisely as if the events herein related had happened yester- 
day, and were as incontrovertibly historical as later statements 
for which there is contemporary evidence. The same plan is 
pursued in official publications intended for the Western pub- 
lic. Still, for home consumption, the continuity of the divine 
nature from the sun-goddess to her descendents, the Mikados, 
is always strictly adhered to, and enforced with ever increas- 
ing earnestness. 

“Further, from that so-called history, the Japanese have 
extracted a wonderful chronology. Sanctioning it for one and 
all, an imperial edict dated December 15, 1872, has fixed at the 
year 669 B. C. the accession of Jimmu, first Emperor, and 
promulgated an official chronology of the reigns of his suc- 
cessors. Thus the beginning of the Japanese era is confidently 
placed -thirteen or fourteen centuries before the first book 
which records it was written, nine centuries (at the earliest 
computation) before the art of writing was introduced in the 
country, and on the sole authority of books teeming with mir- 
aculous legends. Does such a proceeding need any comment 
after once being formulated in precise terms, and can any 
unprejudiced person continue to accept the early Japanese 
chronology and the first thousand years of the so-called his- 
tory of Japan?” 

Such is the opinion of Prof. Chamberlain, who so ably 
translated the Kojiki into English, and the late W. Bramsen, 
in his Japanese Chronological Tables, brands the whole sys- 
tem of fictitious dates in the first histories of Japan as one of 
the greatest literary frauds ever perpetrated, from which we 
infer how little reliance can be placed on the early Japanese 
historical works—and perhaps on many subsequent works. 
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This digression into such an arid subject as chronology 
is necessary in order to show clearly how much honesty and 
love of truth we can expect from the modern Shintoists. Even 
the most elementary requirements of science are made to yield 
to an assumed necessity. The divinity of the Mikado needed 
propping up, and the prop utilized was that fictitious historical 
continuity and sham chronology whereby a hoary antiquity 
is assured to the imperial family. 

Since the restoration of 1868 the victorious Shintoists 
have worked unceasingly to mold the brains and minds of 
the people in accordance with their political plans. But from 
the time of the promulgation of the Constitution in 1889, the 
plan of Japan’s leaders became more and more evident, and its 
execution was more openly carried out. 

The formula read by the Emperor when he takes the oath 
of office begins as follows: “In virtue of the glories of our 
ancestors we have ascended the throne of Japan, we, the de- 
scendants of an uninterrupted line of eternal sovereigns.” 
Then the Emperor takes a solemn oath to his divine ancestors 
to preserve and continue the old form of government that they 
have transmitted to him; next he swears always to be a 
model for his subjects in the observance of the Constitution, 
and finally, since it is to his imperial ancestors that he owes 
the privilege of continuing the national development of Japan, 
he addresses to those glorious and sacred spirits a respectful 
prayer to obtain their assistance in the fulfillment of his duty. 

Such is the national and political foundation of the new 
Japan. It is obvious how vitally important it is that the whole 
nation be convinced of the divinity of the imperial family, 
since the Emperor himself proclaims it and bases his author- 
ity on it. It is true that the 28th Article of the Constitution 
grants religious liberty, but this is only a subterfuge, because 
the Japanese are politically neither morally nor materially free 
to deny the divinity of the Emperor nor any of its conse- 
quences. 

According to that Constitution it was left to the Emperor 
graciously to grant his subjects certain civil and political 
rights. In his paternal solicitude he was also to guide them 
in the observance of the moral laws so that they might make 
good use of their new rights. Consequently in the following 
year (1890) the famous Rescript called Moral Education was 
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published. It is a summary of Shintoist and Confucianist 
principles and the gospel of the new Japan. Several times a 
year it is solemnly read by the teachers in all the schools of 
the country. In fact, all the school manuals of morality are 
merely an exposition and interpretation of this summary of 
domestic and civil virtues. 

As for the foundation of that morality, the Japanese, hav- 
ing set aside all foreign religions, Buddhist, Confucianist, Prot- 
estant and Catholic, looked for something more incontrovert- 
ible than the doctrines offered by those various bodies, hope- 
lessly divided among themselves. They wanted some impreg- 
nable basis, rooted only in the soil of the country, the souls of 
their ancestors, the heart of every Japanese. The basis of the 
Japanese code of morals must be essentially Japanese, and 
thereby altogether different from the Christian notions of the 
Western world. 

The Christians, while placing loyalty and filial piety fore- 
most of the natural virtues, seek the source of these virtues in 
God; the Japanese stop on the way, finding in their Emperor 
the very source of divine authority. Whence it follows that 
inasmuch as the imperial authority is for them the necessary 
and all-sufficient motive for the observance of the moral law, 
loyalty to the sovereign is the only code of morality and the 
most powerful incentive to virtue. Let them obey the chief of 
the State, and it is enough; they have not even the right to 
look for another motive; it would be unpatriotic since there 
is nothing higher than the Emperor. 

This feature is the specific characteristic of Japanese 
morality, and enables its teachers to assert that Japan pos- 
sesses a code of moral laws which is unique and, by reason 
of its principle, the most excellent. The logical consequence 
is that the country would have nothing to gain and everything 
to lose by adapting itself to the codes of the Western world. 
It is likewise argued that one cannot be at the same time a loyal 
citizen and a Christian, since it is an insolence, nay, a sacrilege, 
to place above the Emperor a God who exists merely in the 
imagination of certain European and American nations. 

It is clear that the opposition between the two concepts is 
fundamental. Christians in Japan are unable to answer 
charges against the Christian Faith because of the rigid cen- 
sorship forbidding any discussion on the foundation of Japan- 
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ese morality, the divinity of the Emperor, the official chronol- 
ogy, et cetera. The intellectual forces of the Government are 
constantly mobilized to lower and ridicule Christianity and 
enforce upon all the practices of the national religion. This 
is especially the aim of the imperial household. Some years 
ago the Bureau of the Shinto temples was detached from the 
Home Department and transferred to the Department of Edu- 
cation, which indicates that the public school would be used 
to inculcate upon the nation the worship of the Emperor. 

It is true that in Japan all schools are supposed to be un- 
sectarian, neutral, but this does not mean that the Mikado wor- 
ship is to be excluded from them. As a matter of fact every 
school has become a centre of Shinto propaganda and all the 
teachers its active missionaries; Christian pupils are the ob- 
jects of continual vexations and not infrequently are expelled. 
In country places the teacher or the mayor of the town must 
act the part of Shinto priest on feast days. High officials, 
diplomats, army and navy officers have to pay homage to the 
national divinities before entering upon their duties. The 
Home Minister, the Governors of Corea and Formosa, visit the 
temple of the sun-goddess at Ise, others must visit one of the 
sanctuaries erected within the precincts of the imperial pal- 
ace; in the provinces a visit to a local temple is sufficient. 

On certain days the school children are taken by the teach- 
ers to a shrine dedicated to the soldiers who have given their 
lives for the country. If Christian parents refuse to let their 
children participate in those ceremonies, the authorities assert 
that this is merely a civic function in which people of any 
creed may take part without scruple. The explanation is 
plausible enough when there is question of honoring soldiers 
who fell on the field of honor, but how explain visits to the 
temple of Inari (the Fox) or the goddess of rice, or again why 
should children be made to visit the temples of Suiten, one of 
the gods of the ocean, or of Benten or Kompira, Buddhist divin- 
ities imported from India and adopted by Shintoism? Here, 
there can be no question of civic honors, and it is impossible to 
connect those ceremonies with the loyalty due to the Emperor. 
The names just quoted are only samples of the eight hundred 
gods of the Shinto religion. 

Let us examine more closely the so-called civic honors 
paid to the heroes of the country in temples erected for that 
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special purpose in every garrison city. Here is the programme 
of the ceremonies to be performed in each instance: 1. Exor- 
cisms and purifications by sea water; 2. Evocation of the spirits 
to receive offerings and prayers; 3. The offerings of rice, fruit, 
meat presented; 4. Liturgical prayers by the chief priest; 
5. Reading of a litany by a distinguished member of the con- 
gregation, a general or a governor; at Tokyo this reading is 
done by a representative of the Emperor. The meaning of 
those invocations is invariably the same; let the soldiers con- 
tinue to be for all eternity the protectors of the country. After 
the prayers the person who recited them deposits on the altar 
a branch of Sakaki, the sacred tree of the Shintoist religion; 
6. All the assistants come in turn to make a profound bow be- 
fore the altar; 7. Finally the offerings are removed from the 
altar and the soldiers’ spirits are requested to return to their 
abodes. 

This programme leaves no room for doubt that we are in 
the presence of religious worship, despite assertions of the Jap- 
anese authorities to the contrary. A civic service does not call 
for evocation of spirits, offerings of food, exterior acts of wor- 
ship, nor the belief that the soldiers’ spirits have power to pro- 
tect the country. Furthermore, why should it be obligatory in 
conscience for all citizens to participate in such services? The 
administration is daily becoming more urgent on this point 
which is a cause of anxiety to the Christians. 

At present there is being built in a suburb of Tokyo a 
temple in honor of Meiji, the Emperor of the Restoration of 
1868,, who died in 1912. Seven millions of yens (about 
$3,500,000) have been collected for the purpose to date, and the 
contributions were not all spontaneous. Shintoism will nat- 
urally be the form of religion practiced in that temple, and 
all the school children will certainly be invited to go there and 
pay homage to the name of Meiji, and the teachers or pupils 
who decline the invitation will be branded as unworthy 
citizens. 

The “New Shinto” aims at presiding over all the important 
events of the citizens’ lives. For over a thousand years, ex- 
cept in one or two provinces, Buddhist priests were the only 
ones to preside at funerals. Now they have to compete with 
Shinto priests, who have been greatly encouraged by the 
example of the imperial family. 
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The Shintoists have gone further and have copied several 
forms of blessings from the Catholic ritual. In the shipyards 
of the Japanese navy, as well as in private shipyards, the keel 
of a new boat is never laid without exorcisms and prayers by 
a Shinto priest. The same ceremonies are performed for the 
construction of public buildings, of water works, even of a 
temporary ring for boxers; the ground must be purified and 
blessed. When there is question of erecting a Shinto temple 
the ceremonies are multiplied; the ground, the air, the water, 
the materials, the workmen and their tools must be exorcised 
and blessed. Mr. Tokutomi, whom we have already quoted, 
states further: 

“Worship of the Emperor and of the Japanese motherland 
is a science in itself superior to all other sciences, a philosophy 
superior to all other systems, a religion far above all other 
religions. With us all scientific and religious teaching must 
rest on the worship of the country personified by the Emperor. 
The imperial family is the origin of the Japanese nation; this 
is the principle of our fealty to the sovereign; this is what 
distinguishes our race from all other races.” 

Viscount Oura, Secretary of Agriculture and Home Min- 
ister in 1911, wrote: “That the majesty of our imperial 
house towers high above everything to be found in the world, 
and that it will endure as long as heaven and earth, is too well- 
known to be demonstrated. . . . If it is deemed necessary for 
the people to have a national religion, let it be the religion of 
patriotism and imperialism, in other words, let us all worship 
the sacred person of the Emperor.” 

In a subsequent article we will describe the man-god of 
Japan, his religious duties, and how his worship is willingly 
practiced by the Japanese people. 








THE CHILDREN OF SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMAS. 


BY R. J. GRADWOHL. 


aE do not think of Shakespeare as a portrayer of 

children. We know him as the great painter of 

men and women, the creator of characters 

which, if not always in the fullness of maturity 

as counted by years, are, at least as in the case 

OF Teli oe colkatibeiil of a passion and power that place them 

beyond the stage of childhood. In truth, when we consider 

the characters he has made immortal, his Hamlet, Lear, 

Othello, Macbeth, Desdemona, Portia and others equally hu- 

man and almost as great, present themselves before us. Rare- 

ly, with the exception, possibly, of Prince Arthur in King 

John, are we aware that on his great canvas of humanity 
there are child figures. 

Nevertheless, the careful student will find, and the dis- 
covery will bring a feeling of rare pleasure, that Shakespeare 
has drawn with fine, delicate touch a number of youthful por- 
traits, and furthermore, that these pictures, though often mere 
sketches, are, in their way, as complete as the more elaborate 
ones of his people of mature growth. 

All of Shakespeare’s children, with the exception of the 
pages, are of noble birth, and consequently subject to the try- 
ing and often tragic conditions that surround those who aspire 
to, or wear the crown. Yet they are types common to ordinary 
childhood, and have the traits familiar to those who have 
observed child-life. Moreover, as showing the results of 
heredity and environment, they are of special interest to the 
child psychologist, while to the general reader they are another 
evidence of the dramatist’s wonderful knowledge of life, and 
the depth of his understanding of humanity small as well as 
great. 

There are not many children in Shakespeare’s dramas, and 
most of them are overshadowed by the great figures about 
them. But they are by no means obscured, and careful read- 
ing reveals that these little figures stand out distinct; that a 
few lines, like a mere stroke of the pencil by a great artist, 
convey a most vivid picture. 
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In one of Shakespeare’s earliest plays, Titus Androni- 
cus, that awful, harrowing drama, where “one sups on hor- 
rors,” the Stygian darkness is relieved by the tender, bright 
little figure of Lucius, grandson of the great Roman general. 

The boy is first brought forward in the awful scene where 
the lovely and chaste Lavinia appears before her father in all 
the shame and agony that have been inflicted upon her by the 
brutal and lustful enemies of her father. The art of the great 
master is nowhere better displayed than in bringing the inno- 
cence and joyousness of childhood before the reader at such 
a moment. It would seem as if only the presence of one un- 
tutored in life and grief could lift a pall of such misery. 

When Titus Andronicus gives vent in maddened misery to 
his tortured emotions, and his words move Lavinia, “the cor- 
dial of his age,” but to further confusion, the boy with a wis- 
dom beyond his age, exclaims, 


Good grandsire, leave these bitter deep laments; 
Make my aunt merry with some pleasing tale. 


And yet the boy is not insensible to his aunt’s terrible 


plight, nor his grandsire’s sorrow. His childish heart is 
breaking. 


Alas, the tender boy in passion mov’d, 
Doth weep to see his grandsire’s heaviness. 


But the boy had imbibed a love of reading from his 
mother, who had given him Ovid’s Metamorphosis. And we 
infer from the text, that after her death the unfortunate La- 
vinia had taken her place, and that many a happy hour had 
he spent with her when she had read to him “sweet poetry” 
and Tully’s orator. These diversions had cheered him in his 
loneliness and soothed his childish sorrows, therefore his first 
thought had been that some “pleasing tale” might lighten the 
stupendous agony he witnesses. 

But the boy is more than a book worm. He is valiant as 
becomes the son of a soldier, and grandson of a warrior of 
forty years. When there is talk of revenge, he no longer 
weeps, but steps manfully forward and is ready, “Ay, with my 
dagger in their bosoms.” He goes alone and unafraid into 
the presence of the enemy, dropping crafty words of pre- 
tended conciliation, but leaving behind the weapons sent by 
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his frenzied grandsire. Young as he is, Lucius understands the 
situation, and deep in his heart nurses the desire for revenge. 

The figure of this child is like a ray of sunshine pene- 
trating a charnel-house of horrors. It seems to make endur- 
able even the closing scene of the play where “on horror’s 
head horrors accumulate.” When the murdered Titus lies 
cold in death, Lucius, the elder, calls the boy to weep over his 
grandsire’s body in these beautiful lines: 


....thy grandsire lov’d thee well. 

Many a time he danc’d thee on his knee, 

Sung thee asleep, his loving breast thy pillow; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee 

Meet and agreeing with thine infancy. 


What a truly Shakespearean touch is here! What a con- 
trast between a past of peace and joy, and a present of treach- 
ery, rape and murder. What a picture of a day when, in the 
respite from war, the great general, untouched by domestic 
griefs, had brought himself to the level of a little child. And 
that child remembers and in exquisite words of love and de- 
votion bewails his loss: 


O grandsire, grandsire! even with all my heart, 
Would I were dead, so you did live again! 


Sweet, tender and brave, amid the horrors that cannot be 
kept from him, the picture of young Lucius is the only one we 
care to preserve in our remembrance of Titus Andronicus. 

The ill-starred young princes in Richard III., whose paths 
are crossed by the crafty Gloster, are portrayed with all the 
attributes that should pertain to the sons of a monarch. The 
elder, the Prince of Wales, who but for the murderous Gloster 
would have come to the throne, cherishes lofty ideals. His 
hero is Julius Cesar. Because, as he proudly avers, 


Death makes no conquest of this conqueror; 
For now he lives in fame, though not in life. 


The manly boy would be a soldier as well as a king and 
proclaims, 
An’ if I live to be a man, 
I'll win our ancient right in France again. 
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Yet with all his ambition and show of fearlessness, he is 
still a child, rather dismayed at being left alone in London; 
inquiring plaintively for the kind uncles in whom he has 
faith; and longing for the presence of his mother and younger 
brother. This brother, the little Duke of York, is evidently the 
petted younger child. He is happy when told that his height 
is almost that of his older brother. What.a touch of childish 
pride is here! A noble pride, though, for in all his eagerness 
to be as tall as his brother, he resents the insinuation implied 
in Gloster’s words, “Small herbs have grace, great weeds do 
grow apace.” 

The little duke is bright, precocious, and quick-witted. 
Unlike the young Prince of Wales, who veils his distrust of his 
uncle in carefully measured phrases, he gives vent under the 
guise of childish humor to his feelings of dislike; and ap- 
parently in innocence lets fly many a barbed arrow that but 
increases his uncle’s hatred. 

“Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable,” the scheming 
Richard characterizes the boy, and ascribes his conduct to the 
mother who had doubtless reared him in distrust of wicked, 
aspiring kin. Through it all, however, one sees the bravado 
of a child in whose heart there is fear and natural shrinking 
from the tower where his uncle Clarence had been murdered, 
and whose ghost might linger there. “I shall not sleep in quiet 
in the Tower,” he says, pathetically, as he and his brother are 
led away. Only one scene and part of another are devoted to 
these young princes, yet their noble aspiring souls are as 
clearly revealed, the beauty and innocence of their characters 
struggling vainly against the forces of sin and duplicity are as 
clearly depicted, as the overtowering wickedness of Richard 
himself. 

We hear no more directly of them, until we are told of 
the “tyrannous and bloody act” that brought to a close their 
brief lives. In their beauty and innocence, asleep in each 
other’s arms, clinging closely the one to the other, as if for 
greater safety, the Bible on their pillow to which in faith and 
hope they had doubtless turned for comfort ere they had com- 
mitted themselves to slumber, they were found murdered, 
brutally murdered at the instigation of the fiend-like Richard 
by those who, “although fleshed villains, bloody dogs,” wept 
as they told of their death. 
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Of all Shakespeare’s pictures of children, the most com- 
plete, as well as the most pathetic, is that of Prince Arthur in 
King John. One cannot think of a single charming trait 
of childhood that is not found in the character of this gentle, 
unfortunate claimant to the throne of England. Shakespeare, 
whether intentionally or not, has given us in this early drama 
a complete portrait of childhood—beautiful, innocent, and ap- 
pealing, but made tragic by the events of a turbulent time. 

The first glimpse of Arthur is in the stormy scene between 
Constance, his mother, and his grandmother, the strong- 
minded Elinor. When his mother franctically asserts his 
claim to the throne of England, and his grandmother violently 
urges that of her son John, the gentle boy shocked and grieved 
by the bitterness displayed, says entreatingly, with no 
thought of his right or the glory of kingship: 


Good my mother, peace. 
I would I were low-laid in my grave; 
I am not worth this coil that’s made for me! 


He is the timid, shrinking child, not born to rule; one who 
would have been happy in peaceful obscurity, and who would 
never of himself have asserted his claim to the kingdom. He 
is in complete contrast to the two young princes in Richard 
III., neither of whom, had he been so placed, would have 
quietly acquiesced in the usurpation of his rights. 

Furthermore, when Arthur is borne away to prison, his 
thoughts are not of the loss of the throne, but of the effect of 
his banishment on his mother, now more than widowed. His 
loving heart cries out, “O, this will make my mother die with 
grief |” 

In the solitude of the Tower, he is still the gentle boy, 
pensive, but never rebellious. He remembers when he was 
in France that he saw gentlemen who would be “sad only for 
wantonness,” and he marvels at this. Were he at liberty, and 
a keeper of sheep, he would be content; indeed, even in the 
dreadful solitude of the Tower, but for fear of what might 
come to him, he could still be happy. 

His bearing toward Hubert, the keeper, is consistent with 
his character. There is no display of the superiority of rank, 
nor the haughtiness of royal birth. Hubert had been ill, and 
Arthur had waited on him, held his hand, and bound his 
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head with his handkerchief. And the heart of the keeper is 
not of stone; at the risk of a king’s wrath he spares the pretty 
child. 

But alas! terror has seized the timid boy. To avoid death 
within the Tower, he scales the outside walls, and meets a 
more merciful end upon the stones below. There that “ruin 
of sweet life” is found, that “beauteous clay” that once had 
been young Arthur. 

Falstaff’s page in Henry IV. is a product of wrong envi- 
ronment. In a waggish mood, Prince Henry had given the 
boy, because of his diminutive size, to Falstaff, and the portly, 
jolly knight declares he is fitter to be worn in his cap than 
to wait at his heels. The boy is inducted into a world of ale 
houses and their unsavory habitués, and these leave their 
mark upon him. He imitates his master’s manners, reflects 
his wit and takes delight in assuming a wisdom beyond his 
years. In attendance upon the witty but none too virtuous 
knight, he often hears the chimes at midnight, and the effect 
on him of this mode of life leads Prince Henry to remark: 
“And the boy I gave Falstaff, he had him from me Christian, 
and see if the fat villain have not transformed him ape.” 

Nevertheless, Shakespeare portrays the boy as knowing, 
intuitively, the difference between the pranks of his master 
and the depravity of his followers. When death conquers the 
inimitably witty knight, his little page scorns to follow the for- 
tunes of “those three swashers,” as he terms Bardolph, Pistol 
and Nym, who would make him “as familiar with men’s 
pockets, as their gloves and hankerchers” and seeks his for- 
tune elsewhere. 

Lucius, page to Brutus, plays but a small part in the trag- 
edy of Julius Cxsar, yet in the brief space allotted him he is 
exquisitely limned as a boy faithful so far as the limits of 
childhood permit him, to a great and beloved master. 

The affairs of Brutus, often extending far into the night, 
requires Lucius to be in attendance at an hour when youth 
naturally calls for repose. In these late vigils, sleep often 
overcomes the boy, yet never does Brutus display harshness 
or impatience. He disturbs him reluctantly, ever bidding him, 
his duty done, to sleep again. 

With memories, doubtless, of his own childhood, he looks 
down on the sleeping boy and says softly: 
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Enjoy the honey-dew of slumber; 

Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, 

Which busy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so well. 


Shakespeare’s tenderness toward children is voiced in the 
attitude of Brutus toward the boy—an attitude that never 
changes. When Portia is gone, and the tide of affairs is all 
against him, he is still the kind, gentle, thoughtful master. 

“If I do live, I will be good to thee,” are almost the last 
words of Brutus to the boy, and we are prone to think that the 
faithful page was among those of whom, after Brutus’ death, 
Octavius said: “All that served Brutus, I will entertain them.” 

In Macbeth, that great play of “vaulting ambition,” one 
scarcely looks for a childish figure; yet tucked away in one 
short scene is the little son of Macduff, the man whom, alone, 
Macbeth feared. 

When Macduff has fled to England for assistance in sav- 
ing his country, his wife, left to the mercy of the tyrant, be- 
wails her fate to her little son. 

“Sirrah,” she says to the child, “your father’s dead; and 
what will you do now? How will you live?” 

With child-like faith the boy quickly responds, “As birds 
do, mother.” 

Like all of Shakespeare’s children, he is quick-witted and 
worldly-wise. To the question, “What wilt thou do for a 
father?” comes the shrewd reply: “If he were dead, you’d 
weep for him, if you would not, it were a good sign that I 
should quickly have another.” 

Most loyal is he to that father, and brave as becomes the 
son of the great Macduff. Attacked by murderers, who call his 
father traitor, he hurls at them the defiant and significant 
words, “Thou liest, thou shag-ear’d villain.” 

In the little son of Coriolanus, we have the silent, but po- 
tent influence of a little child. When the mighty Roman, 
stung to bitterness by the attitude of his country toward him, 
determines to march against it, the mother he reveres, finding 
him deaf to her entreaties, puts the boy in his path. Wisely 
she urges, “Speak thou, boy, perhaps thy childishness will 
move him more than can our reasons.” 

The boy is silent, but keenly conscious of the situation and 
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the need of his intervention. He kneels before his seemingly 
obdurate father, and Volumnia, in a burst of passion, cries: 


This boy that cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels and holds up hands for fellowship, 
Does reason our petition with more strength, 
Than thou hast to deny’t. 


This is true; the heart of Coriolanus is touched by the 
unspoken persuasiveness of his young son; his iron will yields 
to the silent eloquence of a child’s presence. He becomes “of a 
woman’s tenderness;” renounces vengeance upon his country, 
and thus saves his name from undying shame. 

In Winter’s Tale, Shakespeare, in the words of Polixenes, 
voices in no uncertain tones his love of children, and their 
power to lighten the cares that often lie heavy on the hearts of 


men. 
The king of Bohemia, the innocent cause of Leontes’ 


jealousy and Hermione’s disgrace, speaks thus of his son: 


He makes a July’s day short as December, 
And with his varying childness cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 


Leontes finds the same joy in the young Mamillius, his 
own son, yet the boy’s life is blighted by the father’s jealous 
passion. 

The play is classed among the comedies, yet it includes 
the tragedy of a gentle, loving child who, like Arthur in King 
John, succumbs to unfortunate circumstances. 

Mamuillius, “a gallant child, one that indeed physics the 
subjects, makes all hearts fresh,” is pictured as a genuine boy, 
always at play, yet with an undercurrent of seriousness even 
in his sportive moments. 

When Leontes becomes a prey to maddening thoughts, the 
boy, playing carelessly about, rushes to his father at the psy- 
chological moment in a burst of tenderness, and exclaims: 
“I am like you, they say.” And, for the moment, at least, 
Leontes is cheered and he answers: “Why that’s some com- 
fort.” 

One of the most charming scenes of the drama is that of 
the gentlewomen and the boy. They flatter him and would 
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play with him, but his attitude toward them is proudly dis- 
dainful, because one of them had kissed him hard as if, in- 
deed, he were a baby still. Could anything be truer of the 
growing boy than this desire to be thought too big for caresses? 

He wants to be manly, and in response to his mother’s 
request for a merry tale, tells her that “a sad tale’s best for 
winter; I have one of spirits and goblins.” And with an air 
of bravado he begins one of “a man that dwelt by a church- 
yard.” He tells it softly so that “yon crickets,” as he terms the 
chattering gentlewomen, shall not hear it. 

But, alas! though a mere child he is too sensitive and too 
sympathetic to stand the strain of his mother’s disgrace and 
banishment. We are told that 


He straight declined, drooped, took it deeply, 
Fasten’d and fix’d the shame on’t in himself. 
Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his sleep, 
And downright languished. 


Finally, “his thoughts too high for one so tender” bear 


him under entirely, and he is swept unto death by the current 
of his father’s unreasonable jealousy. 

Such are the pictures of childhood that Shakespeare has 
drawn for us—brave, manly, loving, winsome, little princes; 
faithful, precocious, wordly-wise little pages. Some the creat- 
ures of heredity, but most of them delicate instruments played 
on by circumstances and environment, glad or serious, happy 
or unhappy, accordingly as events touch them. Never mere 
puppets, but as real and as true to life as the men and women 
his genius has immortalized. True studies of the inward char- 
acter of childhood, they are deserving of consideration in any 
investigation of child life, and are a phase of the great 
dramatist’s universality that has been almost entirely over- 
looked. 








THE LOYALIST. 
BY JAMES FRANCIS BARRETT. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


qT Marjorie did not return the note. For with the 

e commotion of the departure of the guests, all 

thought of the note within her bodice vanished 

for the remainder of the evening. Only when she 

had returned home that night, fatigued and almost 

disgusted with the perfunctory performances of 

the entertainment, did she discover it, and then not until she 

removed the garment within whose folds it lay concealed. It 
fell to the ground; ‘she stooped to pick it up. 

“Oh, dear! I forgot it. I must attend to it the first thing in 
the morning.” And she placed it on the dresser where it could 
not escape her eye. Then she retired. 

But she did not sleep. She lay wide awake and tossed ner- 
vously to and fro. She tried to close her eyes only to find them 
wandering about the room in the obscure dimness, focusing 
themselves now on the old mahogany dresser, now on the little 
prie-dieu against the inner wall with the small ivory crucifix 
outlined faintly above it, now on the chintz hangings that covered 
the window. She could hear her heart pounding its great weight 
of bitterness against the pillow, and as she listened she thought 
of Stephen’s arrest and its thousand and one horrible conse- 
quences. She tried to congratulate herself on her sweet serenity, 
yet the serenity mocked her and apprehension loomed as fiercely 
as before. 

The next she knew was a quiet awakening, as if her mother’s 
hand had been put gently on her arm. Outside ten thousand light 
leaves shivered gently and the birds were calling to one another 
in melodious tones. This was her first glimpse of the day and it 
sent her suddenly to her knees. 


Stephen came late that afternoon. He had not been expected; 
yet she was happy because he came. She had done little during 
the day; had not left the house, nor dressed for the occasion. 
The note was where she had left it, and all reference to it buried 
with the rest of her thoughts of the evening. 

“T cannot yet tell how it has been decided. They went into 
executive session at once.” 
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“But ... Surely .. . They could not find you guilty?” 

“Oh, well.” 

“Please . . . Won’t you tell me?” 

“There is little to tell. It was very brief.” He could not 
become enthusiastic. 

“There you were put to trial?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Go on. Tell me.” 

He was silent. He desired to withhold nothing from her, 
yet he could not find the words. 

“What happened?” she persisted. 

“Well—I don’t know—I soured on the whole proceeding. 
The court-martial met, the Regimental Court-Martial, with 
three members. This was permissible. They began by 
reading the charge as preferred by Colonel Forrest, which was to 
the effect that I had been guilty of striking my superior officer, 
Colonel Forrest, by attempting to choke him. To this was added 
the accusation of abusive, threatening language as well as a threat 
of murder. I, of course, pleaded not guilty; nor did I prepare 
any defence. The affair was so trivial that I was surprised 
that it was ever brought to trial.” 

“How long did the proceedings last?” 

“They were very brief. Several witnesses were examined, 
the chief one being Mr. Anderson.” 

“I know him,” remarked Marjorie. 

“You know him?” 

“I met him last evening at the Shippen’s.” 

‘Did he say aught about me?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Well, he appeared against me. After a few more prelim- 
inary questions I was put on the stand in my own defence. I 
told briefly the circumstances which led to the incident, (I would 
not call it an assault, for I continually maintained it to be of a 
trivial nature and worthy only of an explanation). I told how 
the Colonel had used certain derogatory remarks against the Faith 
that I believed and practised, which occasioned a violent argu- 
ment. This, I think, was the great mistake I made, for it ap- 
peared to make an unfavorable impression upon the Court. In 
this regard they were unquestionably on the side of Forrest. 
Then I related the remark incident to my action, and announced 
that I would repeat the deed under similar circumstances were 
the same disrespectful language directed against the Commander- 
in-Chief. This, I fear, made little impression either, since I was 
already attached to the staff of General Washington, and a 
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jealous rival general was about to decide my guilt. That ended it. 
I was excused and the court adjourned.” He paused, then con- 
tinued: “For these reasons I have serious misgivings as to my 
fate.” 

“What can happen to you?” 

“I do not know. It may result in a suspension, and it may 
1esult in a verdict of ‘Not Guilty.’ ” 

“Will you know very soon?” 

“T shall be summoned before them.” 

Neither spoke for a time. 

“Do you know,” observed Marjorie, “I greatly mistrust Gen- 
eral Arnold and I fear that he already has decided against you.” 

“What causes you to say that?” 

“Well—I don’t know—I just think it. While listening to 
him last evening I drew that impression.” 

“Did he say anything against us?” 

“He is enraged at Congress and he has long felt persecuted 
and insulted by the people. He desires a command in the navy 
and has already written Washington to that effect; and again 
he would petition Congress for a grant of land in New York, 
where he would retire to private life, for he vows he never will 
again draw sword on the American side.” 

“Did he say this?” asked Stephen. 

“He did.” 

“Do you think that he was sincere?” 

“T really do. He talked with all the earnestness of a man of 
conviction. Somehow or other I greatly mistrust him. And he is 
extremely bigoted.” 

“T rather suspect this, although I have had no proofs of it. 
If he is, it will out very soon.” 

“And you may be assured, too, that he will have an able 
adjutant in Peggy. She is his counterpart in every particular.” 

He looked at her as she spoke, and was amazed by the excite- 
ment in her face. She talked excitedly; her eyes, those large, 
vivacious, brown eyes: that looked out of her pretty, oval face, 
were alight, and her face had gone pale. 

“I was interested in them last evening, and with the apparent 
zeal displayed by Peggy’s mother in favor of the match, I would 
not be surprised to hear of an announcement from that source 
at any time.” 

“Has it reached that stage?” 

“Most assuredly. I decided that they already are on terms 
of intimacy, whose secrets now obtain a common value.” 

“You think that?” 
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“Well, I do. Yes. I know, for instance, that he had 
a letter in his possession which was addressed to her, which let- 
ter had its origin in New York.” 

“How came he by it?” 

“She must have given it to him. I have it now.” 

“You have it?” He sat up very much surprised. “Where 
did you get it?” 

“T found it.” 

“Did you read it?” 

“No.” She smiled at him, and at his great perplexity over 
the apparent mystery. 

And then she told him of the little party; of herself and Mr. 
Anderson, and their intrusion upon General Arnold and Peggy; 
of their conversation and the falling of the note; of her subse- 
quent return for it together with the placing of it within her 
bodice, and the state of temporary oblivion into which the incident 
finally lapsed. 

“You have that letter now?” he asked with no attempt to con- 
ceal his anxiety. 

“Yes. Upstairs.” 

“May I see it? Really, I would not ask this did I not think 
it quite important.” 


“Very well.” She left to fetch it. 


“Who is this man, Anderson?” Stephen asked upon her re- 
turn. “Do you know him?” 

“No. But he is very impressible. He was my partner during 
the evening.” 

She did not deem it wise to tell him everything; at least not 
now. 

“How long have you known him?” he inquired impatiently. 

She smiled sweetly at him. “Since last night,” was the brief 
response. 

“Where did he come from?” 

“I scarce know. You yourself mentioned his name for the 
first time to me. I was greatly surprised when presented to him 
last night.” 

“Did he come with General Arnold’s party, or is he a friend 
of Peggy’s?” 

“I don’t think Peggy knew him before, although she may 
have met him with some of the officers before last evening. 
I should imagine from what you already know that he is ac- 
quainted with the Governor’s party and through them received 
an invitation to be present.” 
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“Did he say aught of himself?” 

“Scarcely a thing. He has not been a resident of the city 
for any length of time, but where he originated, or what he pur- 
poses, I did not learn. I rather like him. He is well-mannered, 
refined and richly talented.” 

“I sensed immediately that he was endowed with engaging 
personal qualities, and gifted with more than ordinary abilities. 
I have yet to learn his history, which is one of my duties, not- 
withstanding the unfortunate state of affairs which has lately 
come to pass.” 

He stopped and took the letter which she held out to him. 
He opened it and read it carefully. Then he deliberately read it 
again. 

“Did you say that no one knows of this?” 

“I am quite sure. Certainly no one saw me find it, although 
I am not certain that I alone saw it fall.” 

“You are sure that it was in the Governor’s possession?” 

“Quite. I saw it distinctly in his belt. I saw it fall to the 
ground when he caught hold of the sword knots, which caused 
it to fall.” 

He leaned forward and reflected for a moment with his eyes 
intent on the note which he held opened before him. Suddenly 
he sat back in his chair and looked straight at her. 

“Marjorie,” he said. “You promised to be of whatever as- 
sistance you could. Do you recall that promise?” 

“Very well.” 

“Will you lend your assistance to me now?” 

She hesitated, wondering to what extent the demand might 
be made. 

“Are you unwilling?” he asked, for he perceived her timid 
misgiving. 

“No. What is it you want me to do?” 

“Simply this. Let me have this note.” 

She deliberated. 

“Would not that be unfair to Peggy?” She feared that her 
sense of justice was being violated. 

“She does not know that you have it.” 

“But I mean to tell her.” 

“Please! Well! Well! Need you do that immediately? 
Could you not let me have it for a few days? I shall return it 
to you. You can then take it to her.” 

“You will let no one see it?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Very well. And you will return it to me?” 
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“I promise.” 

And so it was agreed that Stephen should take the letter 
with him, which he promised to return together with the earliest 
news of the result of his court-martial. 


Stephen went out the little white gate, closing it very de- 
liberately behind him and immediately set off at a brisk pace 
down the street. Every fibre in him thrilled with energy. The 
road was dusty and hot, and his pace grew very strenuous and 
fervent. There was no breeze; there was no sound of wheels; 
all was quiet as the bells tolled out the hour of six. Nevertheless, 
he trudged along with great haste without once stopping until 
he had reached the door of his lodgings. 

He turned the key and entered, closing the door behind him 
and taking the greatest of care to see that it was properly bolted. 
Flinging his hat into a chair as he passed, he went immediately 
to the table, which served as his desk. While he pulled himself 
close to it, he reached into his pocket for the letter. He opened 
it before him and read it. Then he sat back and read it again; 
this time aloud: © 


Co. 13. Headquarters, New York. 
15 July, 1778. 
MADAME: 

I am happy to have this opportunity to once again express 
my humbie respects to you and to assure you that yourself, 
together with your generous and hospitable friends, are causing 
us much concern separated as we are by the duress of a merci- 
less war. We lead a monotonous life, for outside of the regulari- 
ties of army life, there is little to entertain us. Our hearts are 
torn with pangs of regret as we recall the golden days of the 
Mischienza. 

I would I could be of some service to you here, that you may 
understand that my protestations of zeal made on former occa- 
sions were not without some degree of sincerity. Let me add, 
too, that your many friends here present unite with me in these 
same sentiments of unaffected and genuine devotion. 

I beg you to present my best respects to your sisters, to the 
Misses Chew, and to Mrs. Shippen and Mrs Chew. 

I have the honor to be with the greatest regard, Madame, your 
most obedient and most humble servant, 

Miss Peccy SHIPPEN, W. CaTHCART. 

Philadelphia. 

His face was working oddly, as if with mingled perplexity 
and pleasure; and he caught his lip in his teeth, as his manner 
was. What was this innocent note? Could it be so simple as it 
appeared? Vague possibilities passed through his mind. The 
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longer he gazed at it the more simple it became; so that he was 
on the point of folding it and replacing it in his pocket, sadly 
disconcerted at its insignificance. He had hoped that he might 
have stumbled across something of real value, not only some 
secret information concerning the designs of the enemy, but also 
some evidence of an incriminating nature against his acquaint- 
ances in the city. 

Suddenly he thought he saw certain letters dotted over, not 
entirely perceptible, yet quite discernible. He turned the paper 
over. The reverse was perfectly clear. He held it to the light, 
but nothing appeared through. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed softly. 

He looked closely again. Sure enough there were faint 
markings on several of the letters. The “H” was marked. So 
was the “V” in “have,” and the “A” and the “L.” Snatching a 
pencil and a sheet of paper he made a list of the letters so 
marked. 

HVANLADERIIGAERODIRCUTN 

This meant nothing. That was apparent; nor could he 
make sense out of any combination of letters. He knew that 
there were certain codes whereby the two progressions, arith- 
metical and geometric, were employed in their composition, but 
this answered to none of them. He went over the list again, 
comparing them with the marked letters as found in the note. 
Yes, they were identical. He had copied them faithfully. He 
sighed and ran his fingers through his hair. 

“So this was sent to Peggy from New York,” he muttered to 
himself. “I strongly suspected that she was in communication 
with her British friends, although I never came in contact with 
the slightest evidence. This certainly proves it.” 

He held the letter at a distance from him, attentively sur- 
veying it. 

“And General Arnold has been interested, too. Very likely, 
Marjorie’s hypothesis is the true one. They had been reading 
the note when the newcomers arrived on the scene and he stuck 
it in his belt until their greetings had been ended. Neither of 
them now knows of its whereabouts; that much is certain. 

He stood up suddenly and strode about the room, his hands 
clasped behind him. Going to the window, he peered out through 
the small panes of glass of the uncurtained upper half. There 
burned the light across the dusk—a patch of jeweled color in 
the far-off western sky. Yet it awakened no emotion at all. 

His mind was engaged in the most intricate process of 
thought. He deduced a hundred conclusions and rejected them 
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with equal promptitude. He greatly admired General Arnold 
as the bravest leader in the line, whose courage, whose heroism, 
whose fearlessness had brought him signal successes. There was 
no more popular soldier in the army, no one more capable of 
more effective service. To have his career clogged or goaded 
by a woman, who when she either loves or hates will dare any- 
thing, would be a dreadful calamity. Yet it seemed as if he had 
surrendered his better self. 

This man Anderson puzzled him. Personally he was dis- 
posed to dislike him, that being the logical effect of his relations 
with him. At the Coffee House, where he had met him, and 
where he had suffered his better judgment to become dormant, 
it was this man who had brought him to the pitch of irritation 
by means of a religious argument, while at the trial it was the 
same Anderson who appeared as an excellent witness and who, 
by his clever, deliberate and self-possessed manner, made a strong 
point for the Colonel in the minds of the Court. 

What was his origin? That he might never know, for of all 
subjects, this was the most artfully avoided. In the capacity of 
a civilian, he was engaged in no fixed occupation so far as could 
be learned, and it was commonly known that he was a frequent 
visitor at the Governor’s Mansion. That he did not belong to the 
service, he knew very well, unless the man was affecting a dis- 
guise; this, however, he thought highly improbable. The French 
Alliance had been further confirmed by the arrival of the fleet, 
which brought many strangers to the city. Now, as he thought 
of it, he had a certain manner about him somewhat characteristic 
of the French people, and it was entirely possible that he might 
have disembarked with the French visitors. He was a mystery 
anyhow. 

“Strange I should stumble across this chap,” he mumbled to 
himself. 


Stephen awoke with a start. Just what the hour was, he 
could not know, for it was intensely dark. He reckoned that it 
could not be long after midnight, for it seemed as if he had 
scarcely fallen asleep. But there was a wonderful burst of light 
to his mind, a complete clarity of thought into which those often 
awake, who have fallen asleep in a state of great mental conflict. 
He opened his eyes and, as it were, beheld all that he was about 
to do; there was also a very vivid memory of his experience: 
of the evening. 

He arose hurriedly and struck a light. He seized the letter 
in search of the momentous something that had dawned upon 
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him with wonderful intensity, as often happens when reflection is 
allowed to ebb. 

“Company Thirteen,” he remarked with deliberate empha- 
sis. “That must be the key.” 

And seizing a paper he wrote the order of letters which he 
had copied from the note a few hours before. H VANLAD 
ERIIG. He stopped at the thirteenth, and began a second line 
immediately under the line he had just written. 

AERODIRCUTN. 

It inserted perfectly when read up and down beginning with 
the letter “H.” He completed the sentence: HAVE ARNOLD 
AID RECRUITING. 

He could not believe his eyes. What did it all mean? What 
regiment was this? Why should this be sent from a British 
Officer to Peggy Shippen? There were mixed considerations here. 

There was a satisfaction, a very great satisfaction in the 
knowledge that he was not entirely mistaken in his suspicions 
concerning Peggy. She was in communication with the British and 
perhaps had been for some time. This fact in itself was perfectly 
plain. The proof of it lay in his hand. Whether or not his Ex- 
cellency was involved in the nefarious work was quite another 
question. The mere fact of the note being in his possession sig- 
nified nothing, or if anything, no more than a coincidence. He 
might have read the note and be, at the same time, entirely 
ignorant of the cipher, or he might have received this hidden 
information from the lips of Peggy herself, who undoubtedly had 
deciphered it at once. 

Yet what was the meaning of it all? There was no new call 
for volunteers, although, heaven knows, there was an urgent need 
of them, the more especially after the severe winter endured at 
Valley Forge. Recruits had become exceedingly scarce, many of 
whom were already deserting to the British Army at the rate of 
over a hundred a month, while those who remained were with- 
out food or clothing. And when they were paid, they could buy 
only with the greatest difficulty a single bushel of wheat from 
the fruits of their four months’ labor. Should it prove to be true 
that a new army was about to be recruited, why should the enemy 
be so much interested? The new set of difficulties into which he 
was now involved were more intricate than before. 

He extinguished the light and went to bed. 

The next day a number of copies of the New York Gazette 
and Weekly Mercury of the issue of July 13, 1778, found their 
way into the city. They were found to contain the following 
advertisement: 
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FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ALL 
Gentlemen Volunteers, 
Who are willing to serve in his Majesty’s Regiment of 
Roman Catholic Volunteers, 
Commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant, 
ALFRED CLIFTON 
During the present wanton and unnatural Rebellion, 
AND NO LONGER, 
The sum of Four Pounps, 
will be given above the usual Bounty, 
A suit of NEw CLOTHES 
And every other necessary to complete a Gentleman soldier. 

Those who are willing to show their attachment to their 
King and country by engaging in the above regiment, will call 
at Captain M’Kennon, at No. 51, in Cherry-street, near the Ship 
Yards, New York, or at Major John Lynch, encamped at Yel- 
low-Hook, where they will receive present pay and good 
quarters. 

N. B.—Any person bringing a well-bodied loyal subject to 
either of the above places, shall receive ONE GuINEA for his 
trouble. 

God Save the King. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was not until the following Wednesday night that John 
Anderson was ready to pay his respects to Miss Marjorie. 

He had worked on the miniature since Saturday, and had 
regarded his finished product with eminent satisfaction. He 
had drawn her as she appeared to him on the night of the re- 
ception in the pose which he had best remembered her during 
the interval when she sat out the dance with him; her head 
turned partly towards him, revealing her small oval face sur- 
mounted by a wealth of brown hair, powdered to a gray; her 
small nose, with just a suggestion of a dilatation, lending to the 
face an expression of strength that the rest of the countenance 
only gave color to; the mouth, firmly set, its lines curving up- 
ward, as it should be, to harmonize with her disposition; the 
eyes, a soft brown, full of candor and sincerity, delicately shad- 
owed by slender and arched eyebrows on a smooth forehead. 

Marjorie could not conceal her enthusiasm as he handed 
it to her. Unable to restrain her curiosity, she arose hurriedly 
and went to the window to benefit by the less obscure light. 

“Is?—am I as pretty as that?” she exclaimed from her van- 
tage point, without lifting her eyes from the portrait. 
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“Only more so,” responded Anderson. “My memory poorly 
served me.” 

“Lud!” she remarked, holding it at arms length from her, 
“*tis vastly flattering. I scarce recognize myself.” She returned 
to her chair. : 

“I swear on my honor, that it fails to do you full justice.” 

She continued to study it, paying but little heed to his re- 
mark. It was a water-colored portrait done on ivory of the most 
delicate workmanship and design, set in a fine gold case, deli- 
cately engraved, the whole presenting an appearance of beauty, 
richly colored. She turned it over and saw the letters J. A. M. A. 
interlaced over the triplet: 


“Hours fly; flowers die; 
New days, new ways, 
Pass by. Love stays.” 


“It is very pretty,” was her only comment. 

“Hast no one told thee how well thou might appear in a 
ball gown?” 

“IT ne’er gave thought to such.” 

“Nor what an impression thou wouldst make at Court?” 

“Hast thou seen court beauties?” 

She resolved to learn more about him. 

“Aye! Oft have I been in their company.” 

“At St. James?” 

“No! Much as I would have been pleased to. I know only 
Versailles.” 

So she thought he must be a French nobleman, who, like La 
Fayette, had incurred the royal displeasure by running away from 
court to fit out a vessel at his own expense in the hope of further- 
ing the cause of the Colonists. The great impulse given to the 
hopes of the disheartened population by the chivalrous exploit 
of the latter, the sensation produced both by his departure from 
Europe and his appearance in this country, might behold a 
glorious repetition in the person of this unknown visitor. Her 
interest grew apace. 

“It was magnanimous of His Majesty to take our cause to 
his heart. We can never fail in our gratitude.” 

“It is only natural for man to resist oppression. It has been 
written that it is only the meek who should possess the land.” 

“An ideal which is often badly shattered by the selfish am- 
bitions and perverse passions of godless men.” 

“You are a Catholic?” he asked suddenly. 

“TI am proud of it.” 
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“And your fellow patriots are of the same form of worship?” 

“A goodly proportion of them.” 

“How many might you assume?” 

“I scarce know. We have no method of compiling our num- 
bers, not even our total population.” 

“Surely there must be a great percentage, if one considers 
the influx from France and England, not to mention Ireland, 
whence many fled from persecution.” 

“I once heard Father Farmer say that there must be over 
seven thousand Catholics in Pennsylvania, while Maryland has 
about fifteen thousand. Whatever there remain are much scat- 
tered, except, of course, New York with its thousand.” 

“I never dreamt they were so numerous! So great is the 
spirit of intolerance that the wonder is that a single Catholic 
would remain in the Colonies.” 

“I know it. Formerly Maryland and Pennsylvania were the 
two only colonies where Catholics were allowed to reside, and 
even there were excluded from any civil or military office. And 
the time has not yet arrived for complete religious freedom, 
though the arrival of the French fleet, with its Catholic army and 
Catholic Chaplains, will make a favorable impression upon our 
less enlightened oppressors.” 

“It seems strange that you should throw in your lot with 
a people who prove so intolerant.” 

“Father Farmer, our pastor, says that no influence must 
ever be used except for the national cause, for we must be quick- 
ened by the hope of better days. He pleaded with his people to 
remain faithful and promised the undivided sympathy of his 
fellow priests with their kinsmen in the struggle. For these 
reasons I hardly think that many Catholics will desert the cause.” 

“Yet you must know that it was England that bestowed the 
most liberal grants to the inhabitants of the Northwest territory.” 

“You mean the Quebec Act?” she asked. 

“Yes. And you know that Canada would be allied with you, 
heart and soul, were it not for the intolerant spirit of your fellow 
colonists.” 

“Perhaps it would.” 

“But would it not be better—” 

“Do you mean to suggest to me that we turn traitor,” she 
interrupted, as she turned full upon him, her eyes flashing and 
betraying intense feeling. 

“No—pardon—I meant no offence. The fact is I was 
only remarking on the sad plight of our co-religionists.” 

“TI fail to perceive how ill we fare. Our compatriots render 
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us honor and as Father Farmer says, we may cherish the hope 
of better days, which are inevitable. You must know that one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence is a Catholic; 
that a goodly number are to be found in the Congress; and that 
the army and navy each have a considerable quota.” 

“Are there Catholic votes in Congress?” 

“Assuredly. The Declaration of Independence was first read 
to the public by a Catholic, and you must know that Washing- 
ton’s ‘Life Guard,’ a choice body of men, is largely Catholic, 
and Captain Meagher, whom, perhaps, you know,” and she 
glanced at him with a merry twinkle, “is of our way of believing 
and General Washington’s Aid-de-camp.” 

And so they talked. Marjorie was absorbed in her subject, 
once her religion became the topic, and she almost forgot her 
game in regard to her visitor. She desired to appear to the best 
advantage, for which purpose she talked freely, in the hope of 
extracting some information from him concerning himself and 
his intents. Still, however, there was another extreme which, 
though apparently less dangerous, was to be avoided. The imag- 
inations of men are in a great measure under the control of their 
feelings, and it was necessary for her to abstain from giving out 
too much information that might deflect from its purpose the 
very object she sought to attain. 

And yet there was a subtle influence about him, an adroitness 
of speech, a precision of movement which, unless sufficiently 
guarded against, was insidious. He had the most wonderful 
way of getting one’s confidence, not only by reason of his genial 
and affable disposition, but also by his apparent and deliberate 
sincerity. And while it was true that she had determined upon 
a method which was originally intended to redound to her own 
advantage, she soon learned that she was playing with a boom- 
erang which put her upon the defensive against the very strategy 
she had herself planned. 

He was not sincere in his protestations of admiration; that 
she perceived immediately. But she was resolved to let him 
think that she believed him in order that she might discover his 
real intents and purposes. Her knowledge of human nature was 
sufficient to enable her to conclude that one cannot unite the in- 
compatible elements of truth and deception, the discernment of 
reality and the enjoyment of fiction for any great length of time. 
The reality is bound to appear. 

For this reason she was not disposed to dismiss him at once, 
but rather to allow him to call and see her frequently, if need 
be, until she had been thoroughly satisfied as to his true character. 
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Nevertheless, she sensed, at this very moment, that she was play- 
ing with a skillful adversary, one thoroughly versed in the game 
of diplomacy, against whom she would be called upon to employ 
every manner of weapon at her command. She realized the 
weight of the foe, and thought she understood her tactics. So 
she accepted the challenge. 

“You are interested in Captain Meagher?” he asked serenely. 

There was a pause. Marjorie looked slightly perturbed. 

“Well, she confessed, “there is this much about him. I 
chanced to know the details of the offence with which he has 
been charged and I am naturally interested to learn the result 
of his trial.” 

‘He may be found guilty,” he quietly announced. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“The evidence was wholly against him.” 

“And there was no testimony to the effect that Colonel For- 
rest was somewhat intoxicated, or that he spoke disparaging 
words against the captain’s co-religionists, or that he attacked the 
character of the Commander-in-chief?” 

“There was to some extent, but it did not seem to make any 
impression.” 

“I presume that you know the reason.” Her eyes gleamed a 
little. 

“Why?” There was a pause. “The verdict has not been 
given. I shall be pleased to inform you of it at the earliest 
opportunity.” 

“Thank you. I shall be delighted. But lets not talk about 
it any more,” she added. “Let’s leave it.” 

Mr. Anderson smiled. 


It was perhaps an hour after dawn that Stephen awoke for 
about the third or fourth time that night; for the conflict still 
surged within him and would give him no peace. And, as he 
lay there, awake in an instant, staring into the brightness of the 
morn, once more weighing the mysterious disclosures of the 
evening, swayed by the desire for action at one moment, over- 
come with sadness at the next, the thought of the verdict of his 
trial occurred to him and made him rise very hurriedly. 

He was an early arrival at the Headquarters. There had 
been several matters disposed of during the preceding day and 
the verdicts would be announced together. The room where the 
Court was being held was already stirring with commotion; his 
judge-advocate was there, as was Colonel Forrest, Mr. Anderson, 
several members of the General’s staff, and Mr. Allison, who 
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had sought entry to learn the outcome of the trial. Suddenly 
a dull, solemn silence settled over all as the members of the Court 
filed slowly into the room. 

They took their places with their usual dignity, and began 
to dispose of the several cases in their turn. When that of Cap- 
tain Meagher was reached, Stephen was ordered to appear before 
the Court and hear the sentence. 

He took his place before them with perfect calmness. He 
observed that not one of them ventured to meet his eye as he 
awaited their utterance. 

They found that he was not justified in making the attack 
upon a superior officer notwithstanding the alleged cause for 
provocation, and that he was imprudent in his action, yet be- 
cause of his good character, as testified to by his superior officers, 
because of the mitigating circumstances which had been brought 
to light by the testimony of the witnesses during the course of 
the trial, and because the act had been committed without malice 
or criminal intent, he was found not guilty of any violation of 
the Articles of War, but imprudent in his action, for which 
cause he had been sentenced to receive a reprimand from the 
Military Governor. 

Stephen spoke not a word to any one as he made his way 
back to his seat. Why could they not have given him a clear 
verdict? Either he was guilty or he was not guilty. He could not 
be misled by the sugary phrases in which the vote of censure 
had been couched. The Court had been against him from the 
start. 

At any rate, he thought, the reprimand would be only a 
matter of form. Its execution lay wholly with him who was 
to administer it. The Court could not, by law, indicate its sever- 
ity, nor its lenity, nor indeed add anything in regard to its exe- 
cution, save to direct that it should be administered by the com- 
mander who convened the Court. And while it was undoubtedly 
the general intention of the court-martial to impose a mild pun- 
ishment, yet the quality of the reprimand must be left entirely 
to the discretion of the authority commissioned to utter it. 

When Stephen appeared before the Military Governor at the 
termination of the business of the day, he was seized with a great 
fury, one of those angers which for a while poison the air with- 
out obscuring the mind. There was an unkind look on the face 
of the Governor, which he did not like and which indicated to . 
him that all would not be pleasant. He bowed his head in 
answer to his name. 

“Captain Meagher,” the Governor began. “You have been 
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found guilty by the Regimental Court-Martial of an action which 
was highly imprudent. You have been led, perhaps by an in- 
fatuate zeal in behalf of those whom you term your co-religionists, 
to the committal of an offence upon the person of your superior 
officer. It is because of this fact that I find it my sad duty to 
reprimand you severely for your misguided ardor and to ad- 
monish you, together with the other members of your sect, of 
whom an unfair representation is already found in the halls of 
our Congress and in the ranks of our forces, lest similar out- 
breaks occur again. Did you but know this eye only lately 
saw the members of that same Congress at Mass for the soul of 
a Roman Catholic in purgatory, and participating in the rites of 
a Church whose anti-Christian corruptions your pious ancestors 
would have witnessed with their blood. The army must not 
witness similar outbreaks of religious zeal in the future.” 

He finished. Stephen left the room without a word, turned 
on his heel and made his way down the street. 


Nature is a great restorer when she pours into the gaping 
wounds of the jaded system the oil and wine of repose. Divine 
grace administers the same narcotic to the soul crushed by tor- 
ture and anguish. It is then that tears are dried, and that afflic- 
tions and crosses become sweet. 

Desolation, a very lonely desolation, and a deep sense of 
helplessness filled the soul of Stephen as he retraced his steps 
from the court room. His life seemed a great burden to him, 
his hopes were swallowed up in his bereavement. If he could 
but remove his mind from this travail of disappointments and 
bitterness, if his soul could only soar aloft in prayer to the 
realms of bliss and repose, he might endure this bitter humilia- 
tion. He felt the great need of prayer, humble, submissive prayer. 
Oh! if he could only pray! 

He was invisibly directed into the little doorway of St. 
Joseph’s. His feeling was like that of the storm tossed mariner 
as he securely steers for the beacon light. The church was nearly 
empty, save for a bare half dozen people who occupied seats at 
various intervals. They were alone in their contemplation before 
their God, without beads or prayer book, intent only upon the 
Divine Person concealed within the tabernacle walls, and an- 
nounced by the flickering red flame in the little lamp before 
the altar. Here he felt himself removed from the world and its 
affairs, as if enclosed in a strange parenthesis, set off from all 
other consideration. And straightway, his soul was carried off 
into a calm, pure, lofty region of consolation and repose. 
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To the human soul prayer is like the beams of light which 
scem to connect sun and earth. It raises the soul aloft and trans- 
ports it to another and a better world. There, basking in the 
light of the Divine Presence, it is strengthened to meet the im- 
pending conflict. Nothing escapes the all-seeing eye of God. He 
only waits for the prayer of his children, eager to grant their 
requests. Nothing is denied to faith and love. Neither can 
measure be set to the divine bounty. 

“Miserere mei, Deus; secundum magnam misercordiam 
tuam—Have mercy on me, O God, according to Thy great mercy.” 

Stephen buried his face in his hands, in an agony of conflict. 

The tone of the Military Governor’s reprimand had left no 
room for speculation as to his true intents and purposes. What- 
ever rebuke had been administered to him was intended for the 
Catholic population, otherwise there was no reason for hold- 
ing up to reprobation the conduct of the body governing the 
Republic. The mere fact that the Governor despised the Con- 
gress was an unworthy, as well as an insufficient, motive for the 
attack. 

The humiliated soldier felt incapable of bearing the insult 
without murmuring, yet he willed to accept it with perfect resig- 
nation and submission. For a time he had fought against it. 
But in the church he felt seized by an invisible force. On a 
sudden the invisible tension seemed to dissolve like a gray mist, 
hovering over a lake, and began to give place to a solemn and 
tender sweetness. 

“Miserere mei Deus.” 

He sought refuge in the arms of God, crying aloud to Him 
for His mercy. He would give his soul up to prayer and commit 
his troubled spirit into the hands of his intercessors before the 
throne of heaven. 

“Accept my punishments for the soul who is about to be 
released.” 

All his life he had an ardent devotion to the suffering souls 
in purgatory. Years before he had made a voluntary offering of 
all his works of satisfaction done in this life, as well as all the 
suffrages which would be offered for him after his death in favor 
of the Holy Souls. This heroic act of charity he had never with- 
drawn. For he believed firmly, as he had been taught 
by his Church to believe, that the penalty of sin was not entirely 
remitted with the guilt, and that there existed a place of purga- 
tion for the souls of the just who were not entirely purified at the 
time of their departure from this life. 

To them, then, he poured forth the bitterness of his heart, 
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offering in their behalf, through the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary, the cross which had been imposed upon him. The injus- 
tice of his trial which he knew, or thought he knew, had been 
tempered by the spirit of intolerance, was brought home to him 
in full vigor by the severity of his reprimand. He did not deserve 
it, no—he could not force himself to believe that he did, yet he 
accepted it generously though painfully, in behalf of the suf- 
ferings of his friends. 

He besought them to pray for him, that he might the more 
worthily endure his cross. He prayed for his tormentors that 
they might be not held culpable for their error. He intrusted 
himself entirely into the hands of his departed friends and re- 
newed with a greater fervor his act of consecration. 

“I beseech Thee, O my God, to accept and confirm this 
offering for Thy honor and the salvation of my soul. Amen.” 

He arose from his pew, made a genuflection before the Blessed 
Sacrament saying as he did so, “My Lord and My God,” blessed 
himself with the holy water, and left the church. 


In the meantime an event of rare importance had occurred 
in the garden of the Shippen home. There, in the recesses of 
the tulips sheltered behind the clustering hydrangeas, Peggy ac- 
cepted the fervent suit of the Military Governor and gave him 
her promise to become his bride. A few days later the world 
was informed of the betrothal and nodded its head in astonish- 
ment and, opening its lips, sought relief in many words. 

The wheels of destiny began to turn. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE CECHS (BOHEMIANS) IN AMERICA. By Thomas Capek. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

This book fills a gap in the history of immigration to this 
country. Irish, English, French, Spaniards, Dutch immigrants 
have valuable historical records as to the origin and development 
of their colonies in the United States. But the races, whose im- 
migration goes back only a short distance, such as the Southern 
Slavs, Hungarians, Finns and Italians, lack such records. It is 
therefore to be hoped that Mr. Capek will find imitators among - 
the other races. Books like his, so filled with data and statistics, 
not only enrich the history of an expanding people, but throw in 
high relief the spiritual contribution of the various ethnical ele- 
ments of Europe to the building up of greater America. They 
are most serviceable in the wide campaign for Americanization. 

In 1890, Peter Hronst published a solid volume on The Cech 
Catholic Settlements in America (1890), and in 1910 E. B. Balch 
(Our Slavic Fellow Citizens), and John Habenicht (History of the 
Cechs in America) gathered interesting historical material on 
the Bohemian immigrants. These books dwelt upon the eco- 
nomic life of the immigrants rather than upon their cultural de- 
velopment. Mr. Capek aims to complete the work of these his- 
torians. He throws light upon the various manifestations of the 
activity of his countrymen in the United States. His picture 
leaves no detail obscure so long as he writes without religious or 
political preconceptions. 

But he seems anxious, at times, to give prominence to the 
wrongs suffered by Protestants in Bohemia, or to their ephemeral 
growth in this country. The first chapter, for instance, is the 
history of the Catholic reaction in Bohemia in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century. We fail to see the logical connec- 
tion between that chapter and the subject under treatment. This 
emerges at page twenty-nine, where the statistics of Bohemian 
and Moravian immigration from 1850 to 1860 are to be found. 

The most important sections of the volume are devoted to the 
literary and the religious history of the Bohemians in America. 
The religious life of Bohemians is treated in two distinct chapters. 
The one entitled “Rationalism” is a sad picture of the decay of 
Bohemian Catholicism in America. “It is perhaps not too much 
to say that fifty per cent of the Cechs in America have seceded 
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from their old-country faith.” Our author is convinced that “the 
strength of the secessionists is nearer sixty or seventy per cent 
than fifty’ (p. 119). A shameful press, filled with sarcastic 
venom towards the Catholic faith, has done its utmost to mislead 
Catholic Bohemians into rationalism, and unfortunately suc- 
ceeded. Anti-Catholic propaganda was supported by some ex- 
priests, who, led astray by nationalistic aims, renounced their 
faith. This was also, of course, aided by a strong Protestant 
proselytism. Statistics show how strong this proselytism grows. 
The Jan Hus Presbyterian Church alone in New York has a Sun- 
day school frequented by 1,057 children. Hence it follows that 
Rationalism and Protestantism little by little are choking Bohe- 
mian Catholicism. There is much talk about the Italian religious 
problem in the American Catholic Press, but no attention is paid 
to the dangers threatening the faith of Catholic Slavs. 

The writer devotes twenty-five pages to the lives of the lead- 
ers of anti-clericalism, anti-Catholicism, and Protestantism among 
his countrymen, and only one to the Catholic apostolate. This 
partiality deprives his book of some highly interesting pages as to 
the apostolic zeal of Monsignor Joseph Hessoun, the Benedictines 
of Chicago, the Bohemian Catholic Press. Fortunately, the notice 
of J. Sinkmayer in the Catholic Encyclopedia balances this omis- 
sion, and shows that Catholicism produces everywhere the same 
fruits of zeal and holiness. 

The copious bibliography in this volume deserves special com- 
plimentary mention. 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW. By John Dewey. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

Dr. Dewey has done a considerable service for the world of 
education, in this, his latest book. The Schools of Tomorrow 
indicate the real weakness of the present American educational 
conditions. By this means the author opens up to the thinking 
portion of those, to whose trust the future welfare of the rising 
generation has been enjoined, a fertile field for investigation. 
Not only has John Dewey helped by this process of negation to 
point out the shortcomings of our common schools, but he has 
cleared the way to begin a positive, constructive work of better- 
ment. : 

By a judicious use of sound epistomology, the educators of 
today can now take up this work, begun by Dewey, and lift our 
American school theory out of its arid and lifeless state into one 
that is sound and healthy, one that will produce for us results 
such as were produced by the schools which preceded us. 
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Abstracting from the incorrect criteriology and baseless as- 
sumptions, such as were made on pages 11, 26, 31, 115, 134, 135, 
138, 160, 232, 304, 306, and 315, which mar to no little extent this 
volume and its influence, Schools of Tomorrow is a strong de- 
fence of the concepts of education, given us by the Divine Teacher 
and now jealously guarded by the Church which He came on 
earth to found. The function of Christian elementary educa- 
tion has always been to develop the tools and powers by means of 
subject-matter, adapted to the capacity of the pupil. To learn 
by doing, has ever been the basal concept of education as carried 
out by those, who still maintain that all truth is one. “Not every- 
one that saith, Lord, Lord shall enter the kingdom of heaven, 
but he who doth the will of My Father, he shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

The principles, which Dewey points out as fundamental, are 
not something new, as the title and presentation of the subject- 
matter of this book would lead the reader to suppose. They are 
the principles, championed by the leaders of Christian education, 
in every age; principles which, if followed, would remove the 
baneful influence of political corruption and return the educative 
process to its natural and proper position, viz.: one primarily 
under the parent and secondarily belonging to the State. Until 
this is done, the schools of tomorrow, will not produce the citi- 
zens of character and utility, which our country sorely needs. 

For special notice and usefulness we commend to all teachers 
Chapters III., IV. and VIII. 


THE STATE AND THE NATION. By Edward Jenks, M.A., B.C.L. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

This book is an expansion of the author’s earlier work, A 
Short History of Politics. About one-half the text is in the field 
of history—factual and more or less hypothetical. There are 
chapters on primitive institutions, patriarchal institutions, the 
birth of the State, and feudalism. In the latter part of the book 
the State is discussed in relation to public order, political repre- 
sentation, legislation, property and industry. 

Although the average man makes little or no distinction be- 
tween the State and the nation, the majority of writers on political 
science do distinguish between them. However, their distinc- 
tion is not the one adopted by Mr. Jenks. As a history of social 
institutions on their political side, the book has very considerable 
value. The final chapter, “Proposals of Change,” is an inter- 
esting summary, but the judgments that it contains will not com- 
mand universal assent. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE YANKEE DIVISION. By Harry A. Ben- 
well. Boston: The Cornhill Co. 

Any division that has accomplished so much as did the 
Twenty-sixth is deserving of some lasting record of its achieve- 
ments. Few can claim so many noteworthy distinctions as this 
New England unit, organized, equipped, trained and led in battle 
by its beloved leader, General Clarence Edwards. 

While other divisions were still in training, even while public 
attention was focused on the Rainbow, the boys of New England 
slipped away from Hoboken and Canada and instead of being in 
training at Camp Greene, North Carolina, were actually the first 
National Guard Division in the fighting area, and fired the first 
divisional shot in the War. 

The rest of the division’s work was marked by the same 
eagerness to do the impossible and an esprit de corps that sus- 
tained it to success. The book pays a wonderful tribute to Gen- 
eral Edwards and his men—a tribute in every way deserved. 

The author in doing this necessary service for the New Eng- 
land fighters has written a chapter of American history that will 
never cease to inspire future Americans. 


DUST OF NEW YORK. By Konrad Bercovici. New York: Boni 

& Liveright. $1.60. 

“New York is an orchestra playing a symphony,” says Konrad 
Bercovici in the opening sentence of this unusual and fascinating 
volume. And, as the book proceeds, you are convinced that he is 
right. It is a vast symphony, and many of the players are foreign. 
Their tune is old Human Nature, albeit set mostly in a minor key. 

The book consists of a series of sketches describing the vari- 
ous foreign centres of the metropolis. Each has its little, clean- 
cut plot, its vivid characters, its daubs of rich, enlivening color. 
The author has succeeded in catching some of the constant ro- 
mance with which the East Side throbs, and he has set it down 
with more than mere journalistic skill. Sketches of our foreign 
populace in the metropolis are not uncommon. Writers flock to 
that field for inspiration. But few of them actually understand 
the life lived in that vast seething section. Bercovici does under- 
stand it, and he possesses the added gift of being able to put it into 
words. Consequently his stories are vibrant with intense ro- 
mance; he crystallizes on his page the humor and tears of a dozen 
different nationalities. He has done for New York what Thomas 
Burke has done for London in his London Nights, only he has 
done it infinitely better. Bercovici is an observer and content to 
be that, Burke a romancer with a set formula for finding romance 
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and writing it. In Burke’s stories you read a great deal of Burke 
and little of London; in Bercovici you learn a great deal about 
New York and very little about Konrad Bercovici. 

“Because Cohen Could Neither Read Nor Write,” an incom- 
parable cross-section of Semitic life, tells of the progress of a 
young Jew who missed being a synagogue attendant and blos- 
somed out into great riches. “All In One Wild Rumanian Song” 
reveals a quick, vivid tragedy of the Rumanian section. “The 
Little Man of 28th Street,” to name just one more of these re- 
markable sketches, has a dénouement that would have been the 
envy of O. Henry. 

Here is a modest volume, put out modestly, and not advertised 
with vain boastings on its jacket. To those blessed with literary 
discernment, it should prove a real find and an amazing treat. 


THE TRAGEDY OF LABOR. By William Riley Halstead. New 

York: The Abingdon Press. 50 cents. 

Private property is essential to human welfare; neither the 
wage system nor the system of private capital is essentially un- 
just; but the insecurity of employment at adequate wages is a 
very great evil feature of the system, and it must be remedied by 
society; class combinations, whether of labor or of capital, must 


not be permitted to exact unjust tribute from society; Socialism 
would not prove a genuine remedy for the abuses of the present 
system, but public ownership and operation of all monopolistic 
public utilities is desirable and probably inevitable. These are 
the main propositions of this little book. They are not startling, 
nor even new, but they are set forth in an excellent spirit and in 
an attractive style. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PEACE. Translated from the German of 
Andreas Latzko. New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.75 net. 
The author, an officer in the Austrian army, has dedicated his 

novel to Romain Rolland, whom he calls his great compatriot in 

the love of man. It is a powerful and tragic sketch of war seen 
from the point of view of a great pianist who volunteers in a fer- 
vor of patriotism for the Fatherland, and who comes to feel noth- 
ing but hatred for a world which goes about its pleasure and 
teaches children fine sounding words about the glory and nobility 
of war while their fathers are being disemboweled. He attributes 
the War to a lack of high ideals and an inordinate love of power in 
individuals. In the mad race for money and success, the victors 
never paused to ask how the victims managed to carry out their 
broken lives just as he, himself, in the days of his musical 
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triumphs had never given a thought to the poor shabby fellows 
who failed in their ambitions. 

One of the characters in the novel is a young German Ensign, 
a noble and sensitive personality, who, born into a country where 
the greatest virtue is physical bravery, leads a lonely, pathetic 
life, sneered at by his comrades, and at last, when he is dying 
like a frightened child in the enemy’s hospital, finds a sym- 
pathetic friend in an old French nun. 

The Judgment of Peace appears to be the work of one who 
has gone through intense suffering by reason of the War, and 
whose life has become permanently embittered. Few writers 
equal his descriptions of the bloody agonies of the battlefield 
and his pictures of soldiers, but his outlook on life is morbid and 
gloomy. The only ray of optimism in the book are in the lines: 
“If you must feign a noble cause to lead men into drumfire, to 
fight and to die, how can you doubt their power to sacrifice and 
endure if you were to substitute a truly noble cause for lies and 
crimes?” 


HEALTH THROUGH WILL POWER. By James J. Walsh, M.D. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

On a very difficult and obscure subject, i. e., the relations be- 
tween will and vital functions, Dr. Walsh has written a most use- 
ful and entertaining book. His main thesis is that men permit 
their wills to become atrophied through lack of use. Dreads, fads, 
fancies, habits, indolence so inhibit the will, that it is practically 
inoperative. And this deplorable condition of will-degeneracy 
acts most potently and disastrously on all the organs. He as- 
serts that will has far more efficacy than medicine; that patent 
medicines as therapeutics are utterly valueless, but derive a sub- 
jective efficacy from the will and imagination of the patient. He 
maintains also that the smattering of physiology and hygiene 
taught in schools has done more harm than good, by directing the 
pupils’ attention too much to the lapses and defects of their 
organism. 

On the moot point of the use of alcohol as a medicine Dr. 
Walsh’s conclusion is noteworthy. The physical effect of alcohol 
is depression, the psychic effect exaltation. The drug literally 
thus puts heart into the patient, and lessens his fear of evil conse- 
quences. “The patient can, with the scare lifted, use his will to 
be well, ever so much more effectively, and psychic factors are 
neutralized that were hampering his resistive vitality” (pp. 192, 
193). 

Dr. Walsh proves convincingly that a wise self-denial, a con- 
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scientious discharge of duty, and above all the crushing out of 
a morbid sense of self-pity, conduce to excellent health, personal 
happiness and in numerous cases to remarkable longevity. This 
book deserves nothing but praise. Every line coincides with the 
Catholic viewpoint. Every page embodies with the latest con- 
clusions of medical science, what is noble, pure and of good 
repute. 


THE SCIENCE OF EATING. By Alfred W. McCann. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 

This book is as fascinating as a well-told novel. It is more 
important than a whole library of novels. It should be read by 
pastors and school teachers, by housewives and fathers of fami- 
lies. Mr. McCann is an expert, in the true sense of that much- 
abused word. He is an expert in foods, and in food-poisoning to 
boot. For more than five years he worked in a food laboratory, 
analyzing and experimenting. As the advertising manager of a 
food business handling $12,000,000 worth of prepared food-stuffs 
yearly, he learned “that no food reform can come through adver- 
tising as now conducted.” 

Urged by a great desire to apply his knowledge to the cause 
of food-reform, and keenly aware that a large proportion of the 
foods most widely used today are adulterated or weakened, Mr. 
McCann obtained the backing of the New York Globe. Forty-one 
other newspapers in as many cities joined the Globe in using Mr. 
McCann’s articles. But the advertising agencies, in the interests 
of their clients, the food manufacturers, exerted such pressure 
that all these newspapers, except the Globe and the Chicago 
Daily News, dropped Mr. McCann and his exposures of the food- 
poisoners and food-destroyers. Now, he declares, the only hope of 
reform lies in the education of children, and their parents, in the 
“science of eating,” that is to say, in the practical knowledge of 
what foods are truly nourishing and what foods are harmful or 
worthless. This book provides the fundamental facts of such an 
education. It is worthy of the most serious consideration. 


POEMS, 1908-1919. By John Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

These are the collected poems to date of the English critic 
and playwright whose dramatic portrait of Abraham Lincoln has 
of late been attracting large audiences to the English and Amer- 
ican theatres. The author scores his best success when he writes 
of the English countryside in these poems, but nearly all the 
others impress one as of mechanical construction and cold cor- 
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rectness; there is little or no spontaneity or lyric cry here. If 
Mr. Drinkwater is a poet at all, it is not so much by the grace 
of God as by dint of disproportionately hard labor. 


SHORT HISTORY OF HARMONY. By Chas. McPherson, F.R.A.M. 

London: Keegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. $1.00. 

The growth of harmony from the first crude organum and 
discant up to the most elaborate innovations are traced in an en- 
tertaining, as well as in a very instructive, manner in this 
little work. Teachers of very young children in music in our 
schools will find this work an excellent one in opening up the 
secrets of harmony to their young minds. Harmony should go 
hand in hand with instruction on any instrument of music from 
the very beginning, otherwise the pupil is getting but a one-sided 
education in the art of music. The author in this work has writ- 
ten in a clear and readable style, manifesting skill in the use of 
illustration and comparison, which shows him to be a teacher in 
the true sense of the word. Though written for the instruction 
of the beginner in the art of music, it will greatly interest ex- 
perienced musicians, who wish to follow the most recent develop- 
ments of harmony and keep pace with the most approved way 
of teaching it. 


JEREMY. By Hugh Walpole. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.75 net. 

Mr. Walpole has here given a striking demonstration of 
his versatility, as well as his talent. As a successor to that 
powerful novel of Russia, The Secret City, he presents the lei- 
surely, detailed history of one year in the life of a boy, beginning 
on the day that he is eight. Jeremy Cole is the son of an Anglican 
clergyman, his home is in a Cathedral town, his surroundings 
and circumstances are typically those with which English novel- 
ists have made us thoroughly familiar. The book’s interest and 
individuality are derived from nothing unusual; yet it possesses 
those qualities to a high degree. This is due to the elaborate 
sympathy and fidelity with which the author interprets the per- 
sonality of the boy. We share his likes and dislikes, we return 
to our own childhood in reading of the things that give him the 
deepest delight, we follow the workings of his acute little brain 
in the crude, harsh theology he deduces from his father’s preach- 
ing. He is not a very good child, nor a prodigy, in any sense; but 
he is an engaging young philosopher, who shows the instincts 
and promise of a thoroughbred. We are loath to part from him 
when, at the end of the year, he is sent away to school. Inci- 
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dentally, nothing in recent fiction is more admirable than the 
subtly skillful indications given of the development of character 
that twelve months have wrought. 

Though Jeremy is the book’s centre, he is not the whole. 
Mr. Walpole has enriched our acquaintance with a gallery of 
vivid characterizations. No less an achievement than the boy 
himself is the piteous figure of his younger sister, Mary, who 
adores him and passionately desires to entertain and engross 
him, yet accomplishes only his utter boredom. So well done is 
this that it introduces an almost tragic emotional note. Neverthe- 
less, the content is entirely normal, refreshingly free from senti- 
mentality on the one hand, or on the other, of the morbid and un- 
wholesome. 

The book takes rank easily among Mr. Walpole’s principal 
successes, a remarkably intimate, convincing study of childhood. 
It is not, however, appropriate reading for children, and should 
not be so represented by its publishers. 


BLACK SHEEP CHAPEL. By Margaret Baillie-Saunders. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 
This baffling bit of fiction conveys an inescapable impression 
that when its theme first presented itself to the author’s mind, --. 


she seized it without taking account of its exacting nature. A 
plexus of motives and emotions confronts her, requiring all she 
has to bestow of painstaking skill, patient of no compromise; 
yet compromise is the keynote of her treatment. The supreme 
interest is the deliberate effort of a man, who is not a demoniac, 
to detach the soul of a boy, his illegitimate son, from religious 
influences and lure him, by means of sensuous and artistic ap- 
peals, to a worldly, self-indulgent life. The author has staged this 
spiritual drama, for the most part, in an attractively novel set- 
ting; she has written the first part with elaborate care: then,+ 
she begins to shirk the issues she has raised, not carrying them 
to their logical results. She gives us conclusions, when what 
we want, and should have, is analysis of the way in which they 
are reached; furthermore, it frequently happens that these con- 
clusions are neither consistent with what has preceded them nor 
substantiated by what follows. Nevertheless, the inherent 
strength of the theme survives the author’s vacillating method. 
The book is not dull. This is due to recurrent manifestations of 
the picturesque and the dramatic which tantalizingly re-engage 
the attention, and show that lack of thoroughness, more than 
lack of ability, is responsible for the waste of opportunities in a 
production that intrigues, but does not satisfy. 
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THE SOUL OF THE “C. R. B.” By Madame Saint Rene Tail- 
landier. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 net. 
Well acquainted as we have been made with the work of 

the Commission for Relief in Belgium, and with the conditions 

that obtained in that country and in the invaded portions of 

France, every fresh account is of interest, provided it is authori- 

tative. This quality is indisputable in the present work, Madame 

Taillandier’s brother having been the French representative on 

Mr. Hoover’s commission. Thus the book is written from a 

standpoint of intimate knowledge that makes it a valuable ad- 

dition to the literature of this subject; moreover it has literary 

quality, as might be expected from one who is a member of a 

group distinguished in both literature and public affairs. 
Recognition is due to the clearness and fluency of the trans- 

lation by Mary Cadwalader Jones. 


JOHN BROWN—SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. A Critique. By Hill 

Peebles Wilson. Boston: The Cornhill Co. $2.50. 

The writer’s purpose is to prove that the character of the 
famous John Brown as it has been presented for many years by 
his admirers, is an historical myth. Because of the years of 
political excitement and national unrest during which he lived, 
he has been exploited in oratory and poetry to the serious mis- 
construction of his acts and motives. His three biographers, 
James Redpath, Frank Sanborn and especially Oswald Garrison 
Villard, whose work on John Brown has been the authority since 
its publication in 1910, have, by suppressing and palliating facts, 
described him from a wholly partisan point of view. 

According to Mr. Wilson, the real John Brown was a cold- 
blooded, thoroughly mercenary, cruel adventurer who craftily 
used the guise of religion to further his ends. The crime of the 
Pottawottamie was the theft of a large number of horses by 
which Brown hoped to retrieve his fallen fortunes. To accom- 
plish this, and to safeguard the loot, it was necessary to murder 
the owners of the horses. The plans for the killing were accord- 
ingly laid several weeks before its occurrence, the principals be- 
ing John Brown, his unmarried sons, and four or five other con- 
federates. After the murders, the horses belonging to the vic- 
tims were run out of the country. This crime the author feels 
has been passed over too lightly. 

Brown’s original purpose in coming to Kansas, according to 
his daughter, was to see “if something would not turn up to his 
advantage,” not the high ideal of freeing the oppressed. The 
struggle between the Free State and the slavery party in Kansas 
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was increasing in bitterness. When Brown discovered that it was 
a money-making proposition to be on the side of the Free State 
party, he violently espoused the cause of abolition. 

The author states that there is not a scrap of evidence to 
prove that prior to 1855 Brown took any unusual interest in se- 
curing freedom for the slaves. Before coming to Kansas, he had 
been involved in several unsavory financial deals, and he sought 
there a new field. Letters and the testimony of witnesses given 
in Mr. Villard’s book indicate that this interest was shown as 
early as 1834. In planning the uprising at Harper’s Ferry, he 
counted on the cooperation of all the slaves, and hoped that, after 
massacring the white slave holders, he would come into a goodly 
share of the loot, and could maintain himself by means of the 
provisional government that his black army would aid him to set 
up. The plan was for the slaves to murder their masters when 
they slept, after the fashion of the terrible massacres of Santo 
Domingo. A religious hypocrite of the type of some of Crom- 
well’s marauding soldiers, a swindler, a robber and midnight 
assassin—such is the man whom his partisans have created one 
of our national heroes. 

This critique of John Brown would make a better impression 
if it were written in a less violent manner; had Mr. Wilson pre- 
sented his facts, and he seems to have a good case, in a calmer, 
more judicial manner, he would be more convincing to his read- 
ers. The biography by Mr. Villard is a most scholarly work, but 
his zeal for his hero led him too far, when oblivious to his faults, 
he claims his memory is “at once a sacred, a solemn and an in- 
spiring American heritage.” Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, 
gloats over the low character and the crimes of John Brown. 
The impression one receives is that this generation is still too 
close to the bitterness of the Civil War to make a just estimate of 
this curious personality. 


VOLTAIRE IN HIS LETTERS. Being a Selection from His Cor- 

respondence. Translated with Preface and Forewords by S. 

G. Tallantyne. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

The letters in this volume have been selected, as the title 
attempts to indicate, with a view of displaying autobiographically 
salient features in the life and character of the great French deist. 
They succeed fairly well in accomplishing the purpose of the 
compiler. One may find here justification enough for Joubert’s 
well-known verdict on Voltaire: “He had correctness of judg- 
ment, liveliness of imagination, nimble wits, quick taste, and a 
moral sense in ruins. He is the most debauched of spirits, and 
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the worst of him is that one gets debauched along with him. If 
he had been a wise man, and had had the self-discipline of wis- 
dom, beyond a doubt half his wit would have been gone; it 
needed an atmosphere of license in order to play freely.” 

His taste was not as unerring as it was quick. His literary 
judgments on Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, and the Greek drama- 
tists, judgments which are here exhibited in all their original 
arrogance, have exposed the arch-mocker to certain little revenges 
of Time, which he could not have anticipated. And he admired 
Lord Chesterfield! He was indeed capable of generous enthu- 
siasms and indignations, and some of his ideas on government 
and social justice were ahead of his age. But he is not, on that 
account, an oracle, as the compiler of this volume seems to think. 
Was it Carlyle who said that “the French Revolution was Truth 
dancing in hell-fire?” Why is Truth so often judged uninterest- 
ing unless it is recommended by that sinister setting? 


THE GREAT MODERN ENGLISH STORIES. By Edward J. 

O’Brien. New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.75. 

Mr. Edward J. O’Brien has amply acquitted himself as a 
critic of the American short story by his yearly anthologies 
which he has sedulously, if somewhat arbitrarily, compiled for 
the last few years. With the assurance of these successes, he 
has turned his hand to the field of British fiction. In a volume 
equipped with a readable introduction on the chief exponents 
of the genre, and with brief biographical and bibliographical 
notes, he gives twenty-eight “great modern English stories.” 
Twenty-seven writers and the last four or five decades are repre- 
sented. Hardy’s “Three Strangers,” Stevenson’s “A Lodging for 
the Night,” two stories by Kipling, and three or four more by 
other figures of the first rank find their place here; “The Fourth 
Magus,” by R. B. Cunninghame Graham, a story of King Nicanor, 
a fourth Wise Man, who came in time to see the Saviour on 
Golgotha, is conceived in a genuinely fine spirit; but several of 
the selections are frankly jejune pieces by minor writers. One 
wonders what Mr. O’Brien’s literary norm was in bringing to- 
gether stories of such uneven merit. In the introduction he ex- 
plains that the anthology is intended to include “a fair cross- 
section of the best that is now being done.” But how he recon- 
ciles this statement with his exclusion of Conrad, Galsworthy, 
Jacobs, Merrick, Locke is not easy to see. Surely Conrad’s 
“Youth,” for example, would grace the pages far better than the 
dismal “Sick Collier,” by D. H. Lawrence, or the strained and 
morbid “Birth,” by Gilbert Cannan. The inclusion of the latter, 
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indeed, puts Mr. O’Brien’s taste, as well as his critical judgment, 
in a questionable light. The bed-room theme, of which this is a 
variant, has of late been exploited in fiction and drama with a 
frequency that is matched only by its grossness. Rolland Pert- 
wee’s “Red and White,” another story as objectionable, is de- 
scribed in the introduction as a delicate study in adolescence; in- 
delicate would be more exact. With so much to select from in 
modern English fiction that is wholesome and excellent, there 
seems to be no excuse for including such hectic examples of 
modernism in a collection which very easily might contain what 
really is the best that is now being done. 


PEEPS AT PEOPLE. By Robert Cortes Holliday. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

This little book is made up of sketches written in an easy 
and graceful style, trifles light as air, which seem deceptively easy 
to do. Some one has said that there is nothing new under the 
sun and the reader of Peeps at People will see in Mr. Holliday 
a twentieth century inheritor of La Bruyére and Addison. “The 
Forgetful Tailor,” “An Old Fogy,” “A Nice Man,” “Cramis, Patron 
of Art,” are modernized and lightly done sketches of men whom 
the French delineator of the Courtier and the Poet, and the English 
creator of Sir Roger de Coverly would study with interest. Per- 
haps they might be surprised at the change in the character of 
their descendants, and possibly the descendants might be inter- 
ested to know that they had so long and honorable a lineage. 
The book is marked by a light humor and a boyish enthusiasm 
(of which the writer vainly tries to appear unconscious), as de- 
lightful as they are welcome. The preface is delectable. Read- 
ing between the lines one surmises that these thumb-nail sketches 
were firstlings which Mr. Holliday found tucked away in a for- 
gotten corner of his desk, and decided to print now that his repu- 
tation is established. The decision was wise and the discriminat- 
ing reader will not be lacking in appreciation. 


JUDITH. A Play in Three Acts. By Arnold Bennett. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $1.00 net. 

The fecund and fertile Arnold Bennett has taken time enough 
away from his multitudinous tasks of turning out huge novels, 
short stories galore and innumerable essays, articles, reports of 
prize fights, and other lesser literary jobs, to turn the apocryphal 
book of Judith into “realistic” drama. The result will add 
another title to the already lengthy list of plays which forms one 
of the many subdivisions of Mr. Bennett’s varied productions, 
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but it is not likely to figure very extensively either in actual play 
bills or in the literature of the stage. 

Arnold Bennett attacks all his subjects with a glibness which 
is in many cases a mere mask for flippant incapacity. Looking 
upon himself, as he tells us in his own essays, as a completely 
formed literary craftsman, competent to do anything in the 
writing line from epics to puns, he has turned out the play of 
Judith with his customary verbal felicity, but has not succeeded 
in convincing us that tragic characters and events, especially 
those dealing with great passions and ideals, can be transmuted, 
in the shallow alembic of the modernistic mind, into shapes of 
enduring or even of temporary beauty. 


WHEN THE WORLD SHOOK. By H. Rider Haggard. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60. 

An author is always taking a gamble when he attempts 
to do a good thing twice. King Solomon’s Mines and She, which 
terrorized and fascinated the childhood of the present generation, 
were excellent tales of the wild adventure-mystery sort and the 
popularity accorded them was justified. In his latest, When the 
World Shook, Rider Haggard has tried to do it again and, it must 
be said, puts out a pretty stupid tale. 

It tells of the wanderings of a rich man and his two com- 
panions, a scientist and a priest, who are thrown up on an island 
in the south Pacific during a gale, lose their yacht, and fall into 
the hands of the native cannibals. Escaping the cannibals, they 
go in search of the native gods, find their resting place in a mys- 
terious island in a lake, and rousing the great god Oro and his 
beautiful daughter from a sleep of a quarter of a million years 
or more, have a hair-raising time in the bowels of the earth. 
They learn of the War and see its ravages; they drink of the 
Water of Life, and finally come back to England safe and sound. 

If there were no other books to read, this might prove a 
pleasant diversion, but any grown-up will be skeptical from 
almost the first page. One wishes Rider Haggard had stopped 
writing tales of this sort twenty years ago. 


POETRY AND DREAMS. By F. C. Prescott. Boston: The Four 

Seas Co. $1.50. 

This is an unpretentious but learned and instructive study— 
well supplied with interesting footnotes and references—of the 
psychology of poetry in the light of the Freudian theory of 
dreams. The author, who is a well-known professor of English, 
is obviously deeply read in the literature of his subject. 
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THE POLICEMAN AND THE PUBLIC. By Colonel Arthur Woods. 

New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.35. 

When Colonel Arthur Woods delivered the subject matter 
of this small volume in a series of lectures in the Dodge Course 
at Yale University upon the “Responsibility of Citizenship,” he 
spoke from a wealth of experiences gained as Police Commissioner 
of New York City. For that reason, if for no other, his words are 
authoritative and worthy of attention. 

He does not idealize the policeman nor does he paint him as 
either an automaton or a scoundrel. Much praise is mingled 
with a judicious study of the shortcomings of the city’s guardians. 
But the faults that exist, both in the individual policeman and in 
the entire police régime, the writer lays to a lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the people at large of the relationship between 
the policeman and his work and the policeman and the people, 
with the result that there is a lack of appreciation by the public 
of the officers’ real merit and a consequent reaction upon the at- 
titude of the policeman toward his work. 

The former commissioner points out, in a very practical way, 
the weakness in the police system, and after showing that most of 
it is due to the carelessness and ignorance of the public itself, 


strongly urges as a cure a closer rapproachement between the po- 
liceman and the people he protects. 
The little book is instructive and intensely interesting. 


THE BETRAYERS. By Hamilton Drummond. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1.90. 

This historical romance has its mise-en-scéne in the conflict 
between Pope Innocent IV. and Emperor Frederick II. of the 
Hohenstaufen line during the thirteenth century. The author 
shows his intense sympathy with the Emperor but, in his enthu- 
siasm, he has not done justice to the motives or judgment of the 
Pontiff. Innocent had been at one time a warm friend of Freder- 
ick, but events gave the Pope excellent reason to withhold con- 
fidence in the Emperor. The Hohenstaufen ruler had imprisoned 
the prelates, who were journeying to the Council which Gregory 
IX. had intended to hold at Rome. He promised Innocent, through 
the Papal legates, that the prelates would be released, that the 
States of the Church would be restored, and that the allies of the 
Pope would receive amnesty. But Frederick’s insincerity became 
apparent when he secretly incited various tumults in Rome and 
refused to release the imprisoned prelates. The Pope, feeling that 
his freedom of action was hindered, decided to leave Italy. Has- 
tening from Sutri in disguise, he embarked on a Genoese vessel, 
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which brought him safely to a friendly port. He took up abode 
at Lyons for six years, having nothing to fear in residence under 
the flags of St. Louis, King of France. At the famous Council 
of Lyons, Innocent solemnly excommunicated Frederick, deposed 
him, and ordered the princes of Germany to select a new ruler 
for the throne. 

Mr. Drummond has set his stage with interesting figures and 
thrown on his lights strongly, and has succeeded in creating a 
dramatic atmosphere; but with all his skill in theatrics he should 
be more fair to history. When a writer attempts to use real 
men and things, he should not subordinate the smallest fact to 
brilliancy of romantic episode and glamour of style. 

U 
KEEP GOD IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Harry F. Atwood. 

Chicago: Laird & Lee, Inc. 

This little messenger speaks with the wisdom of the 
ages. It shows that “all through our country’s history 
there has run, like a golden thread, a deeply religious strain.” 
It points out the deep religious fervor of Columbus, the intrust- 
ment to God of our nation’s destiny by our great presidents and 
the success that has come because men had faith in the Almighty. 
In these irreligious days it calls men back to a new realization of 
God’s providence. It shows that chaos only can come when re- 
ligious ideals are laid aside and lost. 

This book is a little treasure that not only should be on every 
man’s book shelf, but also in every man’s heart. 


THE BORN FOOL. By John Walter Byrd. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

Environment and fate are strong factors in the life of Kirk 
Clinton, the central figure of this novel. Kirk is a sensitive and 
finely tempered young man, who from his earliest years has been 
a dreamer like Richard Jeffries, and, like him, a lover of the 
rich natural scenery about his home in the south of England. 
So vitally does his environment take hold of him that, when 
suffering under the restraint of a peculiar and unsympathetic 
father he leaves home and seeks work in a Yorkshire milling 
district, he finds it almost impossible to become inured to his new 
surroundings. Because he has left his father’s home, fate de- 
cides that he must also bid farewell to the warmth, the beauty 
and the poetry of the country that he loved, and it seals his per- 
manence in the cold, repellent district in the north by his mar- 
riage with a working girl. The tragedy of Kirk’s life is that he 
not only loathes his new home where he is obliged to remain, 
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but that he finds it impossible ever to love the coarse factory girl 
whom he has married through a sentiment of pity. The narrative 
element in the story, however, is less impressive than the atmos- 
phere and background. Throughout the book the harsh indus- 
trial life and moorland scenery of Yorkshire are contrasted with 
the pleasantness of Southern England, and the fashioning of 
human life and character under natural influences is strongly 
accentuated. 


TALKS TO PARENTS. By Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $1.25 net. 

This little volume of short “talks” is full of good sense and 
good counsel, presented so informally and pleasantly that no 
impression of preachment is conveyed. Father Conroy has a keen 
eye for parents’ faults and mistakes, and his reproofs are un- 
sparing; but he is equally cognizant of the problems and diffi- 
culties that beset the parental relation, and is most kindly sym- 
‘pathetic in dealing with them. It is a book for the people, prac- 
tical and helpful, and should have a place in all parish libraries. 


THE BUSINESS CAREER OF PETER FLINT. By Harold White- 
head. Boston: The Page Co. $1.50 net. 

Many youths do not know what it means to make their way 
in a large city far away from the encouragement and stimulation 
of home life. But many do know. And they will read with a 
somewhat more intimate interest Harold Whitehead’s story of 
Peter Flint’s search for success. Peter is not a choice and master 
spirit. He has his failings; but he finally learns the way of 
“making good.” And while we cannot say with the old poet 
that the leader in the deed was of the feminine gender, still it 
must be admitted that the lady he is to marry in the chapter 
following the last, probably deserves some credit for his ambition 
and his will to do. 


SUNRISE FROM THE HILL-TOP. By Beatrice Barmby. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

Though not remarkably original, the initial situation of this 
Anglo-American novel offers possibilities for original observation 
and fresh writing. The young English heroine gives up her 
middle-aged and titled fiancé for the American lover who comes 
into her life in all the glamour of youth, ambition and boundless 
energy. The rest of the tale treats of her adjustment to Amer- 
ican conditions, and the final success of their marriage. The 
author seems to have written too hastily to work out the vein 
here with anything like convincingness. 
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THE BOOK OF A NATURALIST. By W.H. Hudson. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $3.50 net. 

The title of this book contains no suggestion of its charm. 
Mr. Hudson humorously explains in his preface, “all possible 
changes had been rung on general titles of a Naturalist,” and, 
“in sheer desperation I took this title which would fit any work 
on Natural History ever published.” 

We trust it will not frighten away those—not acquainted 
with Mr. Hudson’s work as an author and a naturalist—who 
fear a scientific study or are only mildly interested in nature and 
her secrets. For one need not be a “naturalist” or a student of the 
subject to enjoy Mr. Hudson’s book thoroughly. It is a series of 
delightful chapters: short, intimate stories of birds, beasts, and 
flowers, the fruits of observation of a man who has spent long 
years close to nature in many climes, and who combines with a 
deep affection for the things of which he writes, the gift of literary 
genius. 


THE FIFTH STATION. By Thomas F. Coakley, D.D. Pitts- 
burgh: The Catholic Truth Society of Pittsburgh. $1.00. 
Only seven pages suffice for the content of this publication. 

Dr. Coakley, who was for sixteen months with the American 

Army in France, tells the story of a soldier who was for a long 

time grievously troubled because he could not say, from his heart, 

the words of the Fifth Station, “I accept in particular the death 

Thou hast destined for me,” yet achieved a happy death while 

in the act of repeating those same words of submission and resig- 

nation. The little tale is told simply and touchingly, and is issued 
in a form so attractive as to be a veritable édition de luxe. 


THE FUTURE LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN INQUIRY. By 
Samuel McComb, D.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
This book aims to set forth in their proper perspective the 

arguments for the survival of the soul after death. It enumerates 

the ideas of immortality prevalent in various schools of thought, 
tells how the modern world envisages the problem, traces the 
causes of the waning belief in a hereafter, and states the positive 
arguments for the future life—the desire for immortality, the 
moral argument, the proof founded on Christ’s teaching and 

Resurrection—and then, something one would hardly look for in 

such context, an argument from Spiritualism. The book em- 

bodies the reflections of many years, and contains a great deal of 
valuable matter presented in an interesting form. 
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In dealing, however, with materialism the author gives per- 
haps too much quarter to the stupidities of Haeckel, McCabe and 
Clodd—whose assumption that the life of the soul ends with the 
life of the body has well been called “the most colossal instance 
of baseless assumption known to the history of philosophy.” The 
argument from the unstilled desire of immortality is rather 
weakly presented, and at one point the moral argument hardly 
receives full justice at the author’s hands. Dr. McComb leaves 
one under the impression that he judges the value of an argument 
not by its intrinsic validity, but by its fitness to beget conviction 
in minds of widely different calibre. 

On page 31 we read that “the metaphysical theories and ec- 
clesiastical doctrines that satisfied our grandfathers are as broken 
reeds today.” This statement is doubly strange in view of some 
evidence which, in the concluding chapters, Dr. McComb pre- 
sents for the survival of the soul. Two defunct English scholars, 
Professors Verrall and Butcher, both eminent classicists, combined 
to signal to their living friends proofs of their survival. For 
this purpose they dictated to an automatist “fragmentary quota- 
tions and scattered classical allusions.” These bits of learning 
of a nondescript character drifted through casually, and were 
pieced together and presented as evidence that the professors 
were “breathers of an ampler air.” When we recall the splendor 
and solidity of reasoning with which the great metaphysicians 
and religious teachers of the past formed the faith of the world, 
and contrast it with the proof which Dr. McComb deduced from 
“the ear of Dionysius,” we are inclined to regret that our author 
abandoned what he calls “broken reeds.” 


A SINGER OF PALESTINE. By Armel O’Connor. Ludlow: 

Mary’s Meadow Press. 2s. 

Into this most slight and most modest of volumes, dedicated 
by Armel O’Connor to those “friends of the Field Ambulances” 
whom he served in Palestine, there has gone a message heavy 
with love and consecration. Its lyrics show the reactions of a 
Franciscan spirit brought face to face with the horrors. and the 
heroisms of the recent War; and in their steadfast, open-eyed 
hold upon the beauty of Faith—where neither Faith nor beauty 
can be easy of hold—they offer a heartening commentary upon 
modern Catholic manhood. Like everything that comes from 
Mr. O’Connor’s hand, the pages are impressed with fastidious 
literary taste, with an often exquisite sensibility, and with the 
mystical insight of the truly Christian poet. 
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SUROPE: A BOOK FOR AMERICA, by Samuel Roth (New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $1.25), is a volume of rather wild 
denunciation of the Old World and equally wild apostrophes to 
the New, put into prose and very free verse by a young Jewish 
radical. 


HE FOUR SEAS CO., Boston, publishes Poems, by Edwin 
Curran ($1.00 net), a reprint, with additions, of Mr. Curran’s 
interesting and vigorously imagined verses, formerly published as 
First Poems; and The Soothsayer ($1.25 net), a one-act drama in 
classical manner centring about the theme of divided allegiance, 
by the Scandinavian author, Vernon von Heidenstam, who won the 
Noble Prize in 1916. 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF CONFLICT, by Havelock Ellis. (Bos- 

ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50.) Of the twenty-four es- 
says in this volume some twelve deal with questions of history 
and literature, and range from Luther to Rodo, from Cowley to 
Baudelaire. These literary essays are too short to add anything 
new to the question under consideration, nor do they embody 
any novel or striking viewpoints. The remaining essays deal 
with moral and social problems. The author’s theories and sym- 
pathies give evidence of a mind not only diseased but rotten. 


MERICAN MARRIAGE LAWS, by Fred. S. Hall and Eliza- 

beth W. Brooke, is one of a series of pamphlets planned and 
published by the Russell Sage Foundation in the interests of 
social reform and family betterment. Social workers have found 
that, although many troubles are of people’s own making, yet not 
a few are the result of unwise or badly administered laws. The 
first part of the present work (pp. 1-26) summarizes desirable 
reforms in marriage legislation. Part II. (pp. 29-48) is devoted 
to Marriage Laws by Topics. Part III. (pp. 51-132) to a com- 
pilation of the numerous and intricate marriage laws that obtain 
throughout the different States of the Union. Oftentimes the 
laws of one State are entirely opposed to those of another; and 
numerous loopholes exist that evil astuteness may take advan- 
tage of. The publication condenses a lot of information in a 
small compass. It will be serviceable to students of social and 
economic problems, and even to jurists. 


TIMELY volume which will increase the Devotion of the Holy 
Hour, is that entitled Holy Hour Manual, by Rev. Patrick 
J. Sloan and published by the Magnificat Press, Manchester, N. 
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H. ($1.00). It is attractively presented in flexible leather and 
good type. Father Sloan has put into its writing his own devoted 
-love of our Blessed Lord, and as a result the book has that per- 
sonal note which will make it most helpful. To every month a 
chapter is allotted that will enable the individual to fill his Holy 
Hour with profitable meditation or to unite with the priest who 
conducts the Hour. The appendix includes appropriate prayers 
and litanies. The book is an especially serviceable one. 


HE PRIEST’S VADE MECUM of the Rev. Pierre Bouvier, S.J., 

has been put into English; and will prove valuable to the 
English-speaking priest as a guide and a stimulant in the fos- 
tering and maintenance of his high vocation, and the solution of 
its many problems and difficulties. It is well equipped with 
authoritative notes. Some of these include rulings in French 
dioceses not obtaining here. These might have been omitted 
with benefit. The Auxiliary Archbishop of Birmingham says 
truly in his preface: “The book is not one of law and theory 
alone, but of theory tested by experience and of law illumined 
by life.’ (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00; postpaid, 
$1.04.) 


CHARMING series of spiritual essays is entitled Months and 

Days: Their Silent Lessons. The author, an Irish parish 
priest, Rev. Joseph Guinan, has conned the book of nature well, 
gleaning everywhere and at all seasons the truths of God written 
on His handiwork. His thought mounts and glows with the cres- 
cendo of color and life of the advancing season, then dies away 
with the waning year into a soft amen. Unfortunately his ex- 
pressions miss, at times, something of nature’s great simplicity. 
This little volume is published by the Catholic Truth Society of 
heland. 


TRAY LEAVES (San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. $1.00), 
S a little volume of devotional poems, published anonymously, 
suggests the authorship of a cultured and delicately imaginative 
religious. It presents much matter suitable for Lenten reading 
and meditation. 


LITTLE compilation of prayers admirably adapted to foster 
A and increase virile devotion to the Blessed Sacrament is 
The Armour of God. It is primarily intended for the use of the 
“Knights of the Blessed Sacrament,” and the prayers, many 
drawn from the liturgy, are directed towards the cultivation of 
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the knightly attitude of loyalty and service. We recommend it 
to all lovers of the Eucharistic King. (London: Burns & Oates, 
Limited.) 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 

Three important pamphlets come from the Catholic Truth Society 
of Ireland: How Far May a Catholic Agree With Socialists, by Rev. J. 
S. Canavan, S.J., gives very accurately and explicitly the pronounce- 
ments of the Church in regard to Socialism and shows in what and 
why it is condemned; Between Capitalism and Socialism and The 
Social Question In Ireland, both by Rev. P. Coffey, Ph.D., the well- 
known author and lecturer at Maynooth College, are especially in- 
tended for the right orientation of Irish Catholics in the vital work 
of reconstructing an Irish nation on the basic principles of Catholic 
teaching. They are a valuable contribution to an essential work, and 
offer, moreover, to all Catholics a clear, fair, succinct discussion of 
ways and means of reconstruction and their relative values. We 
recommend these pamphlets most earnestly. A devotional publication 
from the same source is Watching With Jesus, an attractive little 
manual for the Holy Hour, which cannot fail to promote familiar and 
fruitful visits to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 

The Catholic Truth Society (London), in St. Francis As Social 
Reformer, by Father Thomas, O.S.F.C., makes a contribution to the 
literature of reconstruction. St. Francis undermined with his prin- 
ciples the great feudal system and built up a new order by winning 
men’s hearts. What The World Owes the Papacy, by Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor Grosch, among other pregnant thoughts has this timely one: 
“Shut the Pope out from the councils of the nations and you shut out 
the only moral force which ever has or ever can unite the people of 
the ‘world.” Other publications of the Catholic Truth Society are 
Rome and the “World Conference,” by Rt. Rev. Monsignor Moyes, D.D., 
showing the necessarily unvarying attitude of the Church to Christian 
unity; and How to Serve Mass, a very clear and handy little manual 
for the server. , 

The Journey Home, by the Rev. Raymond Lawrence (Ave Maria 
Press), is a very beautiful story, told with great simplicity and hu- 
mility, of a convert’s journey “to the Patria of the human race... 
through strange ways and over stormy and tortuous paths . . . straight 
on to His (God’s) own dwelling.” It is a real addition to the literature 
of conversions. Along this line we have also a reprint, revised by Rev. 
William B. Hannon, of The Trials of the Mind, the story of the first 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, L. Silliman Ives, 
who found his way home into the Catholic Church. 

_ A useful contribution to the history of the Church is The Infal- 
libilily of the Church and Her Teaching Authority, by Very Rev. J. 
Sullivan, S.J. (Melbourne, Australia: Catholic Truth Society.) And 
the International Catholic Truth Society has published in pocket size 
The Lenten Gospels, so fruitful for spiritual reading and meditation. 
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From The Mission Press, S. V. D., Techny, Illinois, comes a stirring 
appeal for the missionary spirit, entitled: America Must, addressed 
primarily to the youth of America, that harvest land for the future 
of missions. The author, P. I. Sontag, S.J., evidently knows his 
world of boys and how to catch and fire them. 

Mother Catherine McAuley and the Beginning of the Works of the 
Sisters of Mercy, by Sister Mary Fidelis, is a pamphlet designed to ac- 
company an illustrated lecture. A notice informs the reader that this 
booklet “was printed, engraved and bound by St. Mary’s Training School 
Printing Department, Des Moines, Illinois.” And very creditable work 
it is, and particularly the numerous portraits of the Foundress, which 
fully bear out the assertion that she possessed an exceedingly beautiful 
and attractive personality. 

The account covers the early days of this heroine of charity, the 
rise and progress of her early works for the poor, in Dublin and other 
towns of Ireland and of England, until the Order was introduced into 
the United States. The marvelous progress of its schools, hospitals, 
refuges, is a most striking and interesting fact. 

The Government Printing Office publishes The Life of Henry 
Barnard, one of America’s great educators who, with Horace Mann, 
contributed largely to the development of the common school in the 
United States. This pamphlet, by Bernard C. Steiner, takes up the 
youthful efforts of Barnard in the Connecticut Legislature, his work 
with the Connecticut School Board, his achievements as Superintendent 
of Schools in Rhode Island and later in Connecticut, his labors as 
editor of the American Journal of Education, his influence as President 
of St. John’s College at Annapolis and, the culmination of a calm but 
powerful life, the commissionership of education. 

The Department of the Bureau of Education performs a real serv- 
ice in thus presenting Barnard’s life distinctly and clearly, and free 
from the excessive adulation that most biographers are inclined to 
indulge in. 

Also An Educational Study of Alabama—a survey made under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Public Education at the request of 
the Alabama School Commission—contains a wealth of information con- 
cerning the public schools of Alabama and the problems which the 
people of that State face in the education of their children, forty-two 
per cent of which are colored. The book is of interest and value to 
all students of education. 

And the Schools of Scandinavia, Finland, Denmark and Holland, 
by Peter Pearson, a pamphlet showing the effects of the War on the 
schools of Scandinavia, Finland and Holland and the general charac- 
teristics of the school system in Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Hol- 
land. It treats specifically of school gardens; care of the pupils’ 
health; religious instruction in the elementary schools; obligatory 
continuation school; school excursions; teachers’ training, salaries, 
and status and general conditions in Holland and Finland. 





Recent Events. 


On March 13th the Government of Fried- 
Germany. rich Ebert, the Socialist President of the 
German Republic, was temporarily over- 
thrown by a military coup d’état. Dr. Wolfang Kapp, a prom- 
inent member of the Pan-German Party and general director of 
the agricultural societies, ousted Gustave Bauer, the Chan- 
cellor, and for the time assumed supreme direction of af- 
fairs. Associated with him was General Baron von Luettwitz, one 
of the leaders of the military party which was opposed to the 
Versailles Peace terms. General von Luettwitz was appointed 
Commander-in-chief of the army, and the National Assembly was 
dissolved. 

The revolt was effected without bloodshed or disorder, troops 
of the Doeberitz garrison, composed chiefly of former Baltic 
troops, simply marching on the capital and taking control of the 
situation, while Herr Ebert and most of his Cabinet fled to Dres- 
den. A proclamation was issued by the new Government stating 
that the overthrow of the Ebert régime must not be looked on as 
reactionary or militaristic. The manifesto charges the Socialist 
Government with overburdening the people with taxation, failing 
to create conditions for an increase of production in all lines, 
suppressing papers which criticized it, and otherwise interfering 
with personal liberty, and with refusing to dissolve the National 
Assembly and issue writs for new elections. Despite their dis- 
avowal, however, the revolt was generally considered as of Junker 
origin and monarchist objective, though neither the former Em- 
peror nor the Crown Prince was implicated in the movement. 

President Ebert and his Cabinet offered no armed resistance 
to. the revolution, but, on fleeing from Berlin, issued a proclama- 
tion calling on all workers for a general strike throughout Ger- 
many, to which there was an effective response. It is the 
general opinion that the new Government will not last long, both 
because of the strike threat and because recent reports indicate 
that Herr Kapp has not been able to form a ministry, and that 
not only are the Democrats, Majority Socialists and Centrists 
against him, but the reactionaries themselves are weakening in 
their support. Negotiations have been going forward for the last 
few days between the two Governments, and latest advices state 
that an agreement has been reached between them and that the 
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crisis is over. A new Government for Germany will be con- 
stituted under the agreement between the old Government and 
the new. Herr Ebert is to remain as President, but a new Cabinet 
is to be formed, composed of experts. 

The plebiscite in the second Schleswig zone, including the im- 
portant port of Flensburg, has just been held and, according to 
late but unofficial returns of the balloting, the figures show the 
population overwhelmingly in favor of German nationality. With 
four districts still to be heard from, 48,148 votes were cast for 
German control and 13,025 for Denmark. There were originally 
three zones in the Schleswig region, in which the inhabitants were 
to decide their future nationality by plebiscite. The vote in the 
first zone was cast in February and was in favor of reunion with 
Denmark. The vote in the second zone, just taken, shows a large 
German majority and will end the voting on the question, as the 
Denmark Government of its own accord requested that, on ac- 
count of the obviously preponderant German population in the 
third zone, no vote should be taken there. The loss of the im- 
portant city of Flensburg in the second zone is a severe disap- 
pointment to the Danes, as, prior to the War of 1866, it was 
entirely Danish. The elections just concluded show that the city 
is now almost completely Germanized. 

Before the recent coup in Berlin, while the Ebert Government 
was still in control, much comment was aroused in Germany by 
the resignation from the Cabinet of Mathias Erzberger, Minister 
of Finance, and one of the Centrist leaders. Herr Erzberger’s 
resignation came as the result of sensational testimony in the 
course of his libel suit against Dr. Karl] Helfferich, former Minister 
of the Treasury. The testimony is said to have shown that Herr 
Erzberger had smuggled large amounts of his private funds to 
Switzerland, and that he was involved in numerous questionable 
transactions in connection with the issuance of import and export 
permits, and otherwise misusing his official position and influence 
in the furtherance of ventures in which he had a personal inter- 
est. The libel suit itself, which was the occasion of this testi- 
mony and which has been a centre of interest for some weeks, has 
since been decided against Dr. Helfferich, who was fined three 
hundred marks. 

As a result of strong protests by the German Government, 
the Allies finally consented to the trial of German war criminals 
before a German tribunal. The Allied extradition list has been 
submitted to the supreme state’s attorney at the Imperial Court at 
Leipsic, so that the requisite measures may be taken in accord- 
ance with the law for the prosecution of war offences. Luden- 
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dorff, von Tirpitz, von Falkenhayn, von Kluck, Admiral von 
Schroeder and numerous other high army and naval officers who 
were listed by the Allies, have signed a declaration expressing 
their willingness to appear before the Imperial Court at Leipsic. 

On her side Germany has a list of Entente war criminals, 
comprising three hundred and twelve pages of indictments 
against French individuals and sixty-nine against British. The 
data has been officially corroborated according to the German 
Foreign Minister Mueller, but he considered that the present time 
was not an auspicious moment to make the list public, and the 
Government would reserve its decision as to publication for a later 
day. 

With respect to the extradition of the Kaiser, the Netherlands 
Government in a recent reply to a note from the British Premier, 
still maintains a firm stand on its refusal to comply with the 
Allied demands, and repeats its former arguments about Holland 
not being a party to the Peace Treaty, her traditional right of 
asylum, etc. The reply states, however, that the Dutch Govern- 
ment will take all the precautionary measures necessary to 
subordinate the liberty of the ex-Emperor and ex-Empress. This 
means that the ex-Kaiser will, to all intents and purposes, be in- 
terned at his new residence at Doorn. It is hoped in Dutch Gov- 
ernment circles that this will be the last note on the question. 


Though fighting has been going on in 
Russia. various sections of Russia during the 
month, it has been chiefly of a local and 
sporadic character. The most‘important military movement oc- 
curred in the early part of March when, in a series of engagements 
with the Polish Army, the Bolshevik forces were decisively de- 
feated. The Bolsheviki, while carrying on peace negotiations with 
the Poles, had concentrated large forces on both sides of the 
Priapet region, but their plans for an attack were forestalled by 
the Poles, who were the aggressors. The Poles had no intention 
of concerted action against the Bolsheviki, but when informed 
that they intended to attack along the whole front, the Poles be- 
gan three operations at strategic points, which resulted in the 
taking of the lateral railway from the Bolsheviki and breaking 
up their plans. 

According to military experts, White Ruthenia is now effec- 
tively cut off from Moscow, as the railway which has been seized 
by the Poles comes down to Kolenkovitz, which is the crossing- 
point of the important Gomel-Pinsk Railway. By reason of the 
capture of Kolenkovitz, the Bolsheviki will be forced to send their 
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supplies by a round-about way, involving much loss of time. It 
is also believed that that part of the Ukraine on the right bank 
of the Dneiper River will now be free from the Bolshevik menace. 

On the other fronts the Bolsheviki seem to be meeting with 
no effective resistance. Their recent successes near the Crimean 
Isthmus apparently open a way for them to enter the Crimea. 
This would be of considerable advantage, as valuable stores and 
other war materials are there. General Denikin, the anti- 
Bolshevik leader, who in last month’s dispatches was reported to 
have fled the country, is again trying to make headway in the 
South, but with indifferent success. Green Guards are causing 
trouble on his rear, while the Bolshevik are active along the whole 
of his front. According to British military experts, recent opera- 
tions have practically brought about the complete elimination of 
the Denikin forces. 

The Denikin collapse, according to British War Office re- 
ports, has revived the fear of a menace to the British Mid-Asian 
interests. Additional cause for alarm is the fear that the Bol- 
sheviki may undertake aggressive steps in Persia. This alarm 
arises from the reports of the new Bolshevik Administration at 
Merv, Transcaspia, under General Kuropatkin. This Administra- 
tion is considered uncomfortably near the troublesome elements 
in Afghanistan. 

Another former Tsarist commander, who is reported to have 
appeared at the head of Bolshevik forces, is General Brusiloff, 
former Commander-in-chief of the Russian armies. He is said to 
be at Skobeleff, operating against the Ferghana insurgents. At the 
outbreak of the World War, Brusiloff commanded the Russians 
in their attacks on Galicia. 

A large detachment of the Russian Volunteer Army, under 
General Bredow, has reached the Polish lines near Kamenetz- 
Podolsk, says a dispatch from Warsaw. These forces are the re- 
mains of General Denikin’s Corps from west of the Dneiper, 
which have been without a base since the Bolshevik occupation 
of Odessa. The detachment numbers six thousand men, mostly 
of the cavalry, and is accompanied by as many women and 
children. 

The Bolsheviki are making vigorous preparations to equip a 
fleet in the Volga for use in the Caspian Sea as soon as the ice 
breaks up. At present they have a force facing the Rumanians 
along the Dneister River, but they have not yet attacked, nor is 
there any evidence that they intend to do so. The Rumanian 
forces are expected to be out of Hungary by April Ist. 

The fate of the Russian Army in the north is not definitely 
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known. Its remnants have been driven into the desolate country 
between the Onega River and the Murman Railway, and it is as- 
sumed that the army is being dispersed or that it has perished. 
General Semenoff, who is now in control of the anti-Soviet troops 
in Eastern Siberia, has lost the support of the Buriat tribesmen. 
He has always counted upon their support and the loss may mean 
an irreparable blow. Exactions of his subordinates, as well as 
alleged abuses and brutality, have alienated all races from 
Semenoff. The Japanese have also turned their backs upon him, 
it is declared, but no reputable Russian is willing to take 
Semenoff’s place. 

Meanwhile various peace proposals have been made by the 
Soviet Government, both to the Great Powers and to the Baltic 
States. In its proposals to the larger nations, Soviet Russia 
pledges the establishment of democratic principles in Russia and 
the calling of a Constituent Assembly. It promises further to 
withdraw the decree annulling Russia’s foreign debt, restoring 
sixty per cent of the liability, and also to pay arrears of interest, 
giving as a guarantee for the fulfillment of its obligations consid- 
erable mineral concessions of platinum and silver to an Anglo- 
American syndicate. In return, and in addition to the formal 
Peace Treaties, the Soviet Government would require Great 
Britain and other countries to abandon all intervention in Rus- 
sian affairs. It also proposes that the United States allow a credit 
to Russia, conditioned upon considerable concessions to this 
country. 

To date no definite response to these advances has been made 
by the Allied Governments, though, as stated in last month’s 
notes, a complete change in Allied policy is in process. At pres- 
ent the Allies are slowly feeling their way to a new adjustment. 
The American State Department is reported to be considering 
the proposal to the Supreme Council at Paris of the withdrawal 
of wartime restrictions on trading between the United States and 
Allied countries, and Soviet Russia. Such a policy would enable 
American exporters to undertake trade relations with anyone in 
Soviet Russia, even with the Soviet Government itself, but it 
would be at their own risk. No trade licenses would be issued by 
this country, as this Government does not intend to place itself 
in a position that might warrant the claim that it had recognized 
Soviet Russia, with which it maintains no relations, and, it is 
reiterated, has no intention of entering into any. 

As for the Baltic States, they have been more or less adrift 
in their dealings with the Bolsheviki peace offers because of the 
indefinite policy of the Allies, from whom they must necessarily 
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take their lead. Nevertheless, a formal conference was recently 
opened at Warsaw to frame the answer of Poland and the border 
States to the Soviet peace proposals. Finnish, Lettish and Ru- 
manian delegates are already in attendance, and the Ukrainians 
are expected soon. There is a possibility that Lithuania, and 
eventually Esthonia, which has already concluded peace with the 
Soviet Government, will participate in the consultation, which 
it is generally believed will determine Poland’s next move in her 
stand against Bolshevism. 

Diplomats say that the opening of negotiations between 
Poland and the Soviet Government hinges on the Polish demands 
for restitution and damages since the partition of her territory in 
1772. An unofficial dispatch from Moscow says that the Bol- 
sheviki have already intimated that they have no desire even to 
open negotiations if Poland demands the frontier of one hundred 
and forty-eight years ago, as outlined by the Polish Diet’s foreign 
commission. Should Poland insist on the demand and the Bol- 
sheviki refuse to acquiesce, it would mean a continuance of the 
present situation. 

It is understood that the peace programme of the Baltic 
States will be submitted to the Allied Powers for approval. The 
border States are said to be eager to reach a decision, particularly 
because of the approach of spring, when the long-advertised Bol- 
shevik offensive against them is due to commence. The Lettish 
Foreign Minister has announced that unless the Warsaw Confer- 
ence reaches a decision, the Letts and the Finns and possibly the 
Lithuanians will consider a separate peace with Russia. 


The chief questions before the Supreme 

France. Council during the month have been the 

Turkish situation, the Allied policy 

toward the Soviet Government, and the proposal to ease the terms 

of reparation imposed on Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. 

On all three matters there has been a sharp cleavage of Allied 

opinion, with England and Italy for the most part standing to- 
gether and France taking up an attitude of strong protest. 

The Council has been working at the final draft of the Turk- 
ish Treaty for some time, but recent atrocities by the Turks in 
Cilicia have brought matters to a head, and served to make the 
peace provisions more severe. By the reported terms of the 
Treaty, Turkey will be reduced to a mere phantom of her former 
self, with a population of only six millions instead of thirty mill- 
ions. She is likely to occupy, in addition to the city of Constanti- 
nople, only the Asiatic province of Anatolia, and she will lose 
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what remains of her navy, being permitted to retain nothing larger 
than a few revenue cutters. Thrace has been awarded to Greece, 
but the recent conference of foreign ministers and ambassadors is 
charged with the task of working out plans whereby the Turks 
will keep control of the holy places and of Adrianople. Smyrna 
will be placed under Greek control. 

As a direct result of recent Armenian massacres (18,000 
people were murdered at Marash alone), the Allies propose to take 
drastic measures against Turkey. These will consist of the disci- 
plinary codccupation of Constantinople, as it may be called, to 
distinguish it from the ordinary occupation which followed the 
conclusion of the armistice, and the exercise of Allied control over 
all telegraphic communications. For the present the Allies will 
post contingents at strategic points of the city on both sides of the 
Golden Horn. There has of late been a wide popular demand in 
most countries, especially in America, for the absolute ejection of 
the Sultan from Constantinople, but there are two chief obstacles 
in the way of such an action—the negative attitude of America 
towards the acceptance of a Turkish mandate, and the reluctance 
of England to force the issue against the strong protests of her 
Moslem subjects in India, to whom, moreover, she had given as- 
surances at the beginning of the War that the Sultan would not 
be removed from Constantinople. 

As to the Allied policy toward the Bolsheviki, the nearest 
approach to a definite step (if anything can be called definite 
where all is vague and confused) has been the agreement to re- 
sume trade relations with Russia. The Soviet Government is 
asked, on its part, to abandon propaganda and to recognize exist- 
ing loans, while the Allies do not propose to encourage border 
States to make further war on the Bolsheviki. Resumption of 
political relations between the Allies and Russia was not pressed 
in the Supreme Council, owing chiefly to the determined opposi- 
tion of France. Thus the real difficulty of the Russian situation 
—recognition of the Soviet Republic—still remains unsolved. 

As a further step toward a solution of the Russian problem 
the Supreme Council of the Allies, several weeks ago, addressed a 
communication to the Council of the League of Nations, asking the 
latter to consider the appointment of a commission with the view 
of obtaining impartial and authorized information concerning the 
present situation in Russia. The Commission is to consist of 
eleven members. United States Ambassador Wallace has been 
invited to attend the meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations at which the Commission will be named, but has declined. 
The Allies, however, will probably extend a formal invitation to 
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the American Government to send an agent to accompany the 
Commission in order that he may report to his Government, should 
America not see fit to name an official member of the Commission. 

Because of the serious economic plight of Germany, the Su- 
preme Council, at the beginning of March, consented to a consider- 
able mitigation of the Versailles Peace terms. This mitigation 
took two principal forms. Germany was to be permitted to float 
a large international loan in neutral European countries and 
South America and, if possible, in the United States, the negoti- 
able securities which the Berlin Government would put up being 
guaranteed exempt from the reparation claims of the Allied 
Powers. Secondly, the Allies were to help Germany rebuild her 
merchant marine, at least up to a certain point. This aid to Ger- 
many, to enable her to pay her war debts to the Allies, was to be 
given by easing up on the enforcement of the portion of the Treaty 
that provided for building, in German ports, merchant tonnage 
to be handed over to the Allies. The Allies have come to the con- 
clusion that Germany cannot at present, nor in the near future, 
fulfill this provision, if strictly enforced, and at the same time 
build ships enough to meet her own essential needs for shipping 
tonnage. 

These two modifications of the Treaty, however, aroused pro- 
test from the French Government, which declared its inability to 
accept in its entirety the proposed economic declaration of the 
Allies, particularly the proposition that a loan be made to Ger- 
many guaranteed by German assets in priority to reparations pay- 
ments. As a result of Premier Millerand’s attitude, the Supreme 
Council agreed to a change in their new economic programme, 
whereby the devastated areas of France are to receive priority in 
the matter of reconstruction, and the question of a German loan 
is left to the League’s Reparations Commission on which France 
has strong representation. 

With the official notification, recently announced, of the ac- 
cession to the League of Nations of Switzerland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway and Holland, all but two, namely Salvador and 
Venezuela, of the thirteen nations, non-signatories of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, invited to become original members of the League, 
have definitely accepted. Salvador has signified its intention of 
joining the League, but Venezuela has not yet declared its in- 
tention. 

On the last day of February a general strike on all the rail- 
roads of France was called by the National Federation of Rail- 
way Workers, with the object of forcing nationalization of the rail- 
roads. The strike was originated by a radical minority among 
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the workers, and represented not so much an attempt at better 
working conditions as a political move against the existing Gov- 
ernment. Owing to the disaffection of the larger part of the rail- 
‘road employees, and to the firm attitude of the Government, the 
strike, which was confined chiefly to Paris, lasted only two days. 
While technically the strike was ended by an arbitration agree- 
ment, the question of nationalization of the roads, which was the 
big demand of the strikers, is not to be arbitrated. The ques- 
tions to be arbitrated relate chiefly to the codrdination of salary 
schedules. The breaking of the strike is considered a signal vic- 
tory for the French Government and a sharp rebuke to the radi- 
cal element who have more or less openly espoused Bolshevism. 


The month has been a record of inter- 
Italy. change of notes between President Wil- 
son and the Allied Premiers on the 
Adriatic Question. The Allied Premiers, as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s firm stand, have withdrawn their ultimatum to the Jugo- 
Slavs, and in general have adopted an extremely conciliatory atti- 
tude towards the President’s position. The President has insisted 
on the complete abandonment of the Treaty of London, a secret 
agreement between Great Britain and Italy, of which the United 
States was not informed on her entry into the War, and a return 
to the joint memorandum of December 9th last in which England, 
France and the United States agreed on a plan for the settlement 
of the Adriatic problem. The President reiterates his willing- 
ness to accept any settlement “mutually agreeable” to Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia, provided such agreement is not the basis of compen- 
sation elsewhere at the expense of a third party. In consequence 
of this last proposal, which the Allied Premiers agreed, was “the 
ideal way” of settling the question, negotiations were entered into 
between Premier Nitti of Italy and Foreign Minister Trumbitch 
of Jugo-Slavia, but have since been broken off. 

Meanwhile, as regards Fiume itself, a stringent blockade has 
been instituted by the Italian Government against all commodities, 
including foodstuffs. D’Annunzio’s forces have been consider- 
ably diminished by desertions, and efforts made to replenish his 
forces by conscription of Fiume citizens have been unsuccessful. 
Former annexationists express despair over what they term the 
failure of d’Annunzio’s occupation of Fiume. The long strain of 
five months of isolation has apparently worn out the population, 
and the people would welcome the occupation of the city either by 
an American or a British garrison. 

As for Italian internal affairs, reorganization of the Cabinet is 
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oecupying public attention to the exclusion of virtually all other in- 
terests. All the members of the present Cabinet have placed their 
portfolios at the Premier’s disposal, in view of the political and par- 
liamentary situation. Premier Nitti has not yet announced the for- 
mation of the new administration, but he will be much more free 
in the selection of its members. It is reported they will include 
Signor Meda, the Catholic leader, and Bisolati and Bonomi, Inde- 
pendent Socialists. 

Strikes and other disturbances have occurred in various parts 
of Italy during the month, but they were sporadic and merely 
local. Strikes among peasants in Northern Italy have come at a 
most inopportune time, as this is the sowing season, which is ex- 
ceptionally favorable this year. In some instances the strikes are 
said to have a distinct political character, and in certain places acts 
of vandalism have been committed. 

Four persons were recently killed in fighting at Pieve di 
Soligo, a village of five thousand inhabitants, eighteen miles from 
Treviso. The whole district is reported in disorder, owing to 
rival claims of Catholics and Socialists in the work of reconstruc- 
tion in the devastated Piave River region. Socialists at Vittorio 
attacked the Town Hall and sacked several villas. There have 
been more than one hundred arrests in the Treviso district, and 
the authorities now seem to have the situation in hand. 

Among the drastic measures for coping with the internal 
economic crisis is to be the immediate reduction of the national 
train service of one-fifth of the local traffic. Most Sunday trains 
will be canceled. The scarcity of coal is very severe. The Gov- 
ernment also seeks to realize economy by means of a stringent 
reintroduction of the rationing system. This will start with 
April for all commodities, including coal, under Government con- 
trol. The sugar allowance is to be further reduced, and fresh 
taxes will be imposed on restaurant meals and hotel bills. New 
restrictions will also be placed on the sale of intoxicants, and the 
closing of all public resorts will be enforced at 11 P. M. 


A new Hungarian Peace Treaty has been 

Hungary. definitely agreed upon by the recent 

Peace Conference in London and placed 

in the hands of a drafting committee, which has gone to Paris. 
The territorial terms against which Hungary protested so vigor- 
ously remain unchanged, but various economic concessions have 
been granted. It is stated that in reframing the economic clauses, 
particularly regarding the reparations to be demanded, the Con- 
ference took a much more lenient attitude than prevailed in Paris. 
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The Conference is represented as being influenced by the recent 
trend of events, which prompted its economic conclusions and 
caused it to deal with the Treaty from a changed viewpoint. 

At a meeting of the Hungarian National Assembly on the 
first of March, Admiral Nicholas Horthy was elected by a substan- 
tial majority to be Protector of Hungary, an office newly created. 
Admiral Horthy made a distinguished record during the War and 
later, during the armistice period, he founded the national army 
which marched into Budapest when the Rumanians evacuated 
that city. This was the national army which has since achieved 
notoriety as the army of reaction. Horthy’s main political object 
is Hapsburg restoration. Hungary is overwhelmingly monarchist, 
and the appointment of the Protector is merely provisional until 
after the Peace Treaty has been signed. Indeed, Horthy stands 
resolutely for the restoration of former King Charles or his eldest 
son, Otto. Such a policy is, of course, diametrically opposed to 
that of the Allies, who have expressly forbidden any Hapsburg 
restoration. 

Towards the end of February the Rumanian Army units final- 
ly began to evacuate the front which they had been occupying 
_ along the river Thiess, thus holding one-third of Hungary through 
no right recognized by any other power, and in defiance of seven- 
teen separate Peace Conference ultimatums. They have now 
withdrawn to a line fixed by the Peace Conference from sixty to 
eighty miles east of the river Thiess. The Rumanians went into 
Budapest after the fall of Bela Kun and the breaking up of the 
Hungarian Army. Late in November they withdraw to the Thiess 
River, where they have since remained. Allied missions visiting 
Hungary, which until the present time has been closed to them 
by the Rumanians, have found that by the Rumanian system of 
“requisitions” the occupied portions of the country have been 
pretty thoroughly despoiled. There was much pillage and the 
homes of the people were burned by the invading forces. Seed, 
grain, and agricultural machinery, as well as railway supplies, 
were carried off into Rumania. In addition to holding Hungarian 
territory without title, the Rumanians have also seized Bessarabia, 
which they tried in vain to have awarded to them by the Peace 
Conference. This they are still holding. 

March 17, 1920. 








With Our Readers. 


T is impossible to forecast the far-reaching consequences of the 

Surveys of Catholic Charities of the Diocese of Pittsburgh and 
the Archdiocese of New York, both of which were made recently. 
A Brief Summary of the Final Report of the latter Survey has 
just been made public under the direction of the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Hayes. Although we cannot forecast in detail the 
advantages which are sure to follow, the immediate consequences 
of these thoroughgoing studies may be hinted at in a way to arouse 
interest and enthusiasm for our Charities in general. 

Steps will be taken in New York to create a central organiza- 
tion of Catholic agencies whose purposes will be as follows: 

“It will rearrange and codrdinate the functions of various 
activities in order that they may serve more people and serve them 
better.” 

“It will point out weaknesses in existing organizations, and 
help overcome them by supplementing their resources, giving 
expert advice and encouraging higher standards.” 

“It will promote the extension or establishment of agencies 
to cover fields where Catholic interests are at present neglected.” 

“It will present reports of their work to the general public 
and represent them at conferences.” 

“It will serve, while leaving special works autonomous, to 
unify Catholic Charities.” 

* * * * 

HE organization will be known as The Catholic Charities of 

the Archdiocese of New York. The Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop will be President and his Secretary for Charities will be 
Executive Director. An Executive Council composed of men and 
women experienced in charity work, will meet regularly and 
advise with His Grace on matters of general policy. In addition 
there will be an Advisory Council representing each Catholic or- 
ganization and the Catholic body in general. Under the Arch- 
bishop’s Secretary for Charities the work will fall into six prin- 
cipal divisions, each subject to a Director devoting full time to 
supervision, codrdination and extensions of agencies operating 
under him. The following are the divisions: 

General Administration; Children; Health, Relief; Protective 
Care, and Social Action. 

Work has been already begun on the formation of the Arch- 
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bishop’s Committee of the Laity, a permanent organization of not 
less than twenty thousand members. This Committee will under- 
take during the week of April 18th to 24th, the financing of the 
six great Bureaus of Catholic Charities, whose creation was 
recommended by the Survey Commission. 
* * * * 
HE Survey of the New York Catholic Charities was conducted 
under the supervision of His Grace, Archbishop Hayes, by a 
body of experts whose plans were carefully prepared in advance. 
Searching studies were made of agencies, their problems and re- 
lations. The enthusiastic codperation which these agencies gave 
in the course of this study was most gratifying. The reorganiza- 
tion contemplated will promote a sense of solidarity among Catho- 
lic works, and will bring a refreshing sense of support and en- 
couragement to the many heavily burdened agencies that have 
been doing the work of Catholic charity with unparalleled de- 
votion and courage. Extension of activities, improvement of 
methods and the introduction of new works, cannot fail to result 
from the study made by the Survey Commission, and from the 
enthusiasm which its work has developed on all sides. 
* * *x * 
UT the benefits to be expected from the New York Survey will 
not be confined to the Archdiocese. We may expect similar 
studies and equally gratifying promise in many sections of the 
country in the near future. The Pittsburgh Survey was com- 
pleted recently. Its results will be made known in the near 
future. Inquiries are being made from many parts of the coun- 
try as ‘to organization and methods followed. The Bureau of 
Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Council announces 
its readiness to furnish full information and advice on the con- 
ducting of surveys of Catholic Charities. The tentative programme 
of the September, 1920, meeting of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities will include papers on the methods and cost 
of conducting surveys of our charities. We are warranted, there- 
fore, in looking forward to rapid development of Catholic Works 
and to notable extension and strengthening of them in the near 
future. 
* * * * 
LL of this gives promise of adding to our charities, the best 
in modern relief work without in any way abating the funda- 
mental conviction that charity “begins and ends in God,” and 
“finds its source in the Divine example of Him Who went about 
doing good.” All Christians must regret the tendency of modern 
charity to break away from the spirit of the Gospel. Our Divine 
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Lord’s example and teaching are so explicit in respect of this, that 
one wonders at the complacency with which many Christians view 
this unchristian tendency. Even the word “charity” is regarded 
as a “liability rather than an asset by the societies particularly 
concerned with it.” These words are taken from the new pub- 
lication, The Family, issued by the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work. Its first issue contains a list 
of nine organizations which have abandoned the word charity 
in their official titles. 


<n 
— 


F one states as a fundamental proposition that humanity through 
its long centuries of existence has made no progress, it is hard 
to see what warrant he has that it will make progress now. We 
are the children of yesterday: never of tomorrow. If hope and 
knowledge have not dawned for these thousands and thousands of 
years, one is not to be blamed who thinks there is no reason that 
its first flush will be seen now. 
* * * * 
LBION W. SMALL writing on the large and presently impor- 
tant subject of Democracy in the November Journal of 
Sociology, opens with this serious and thoughtless indictment 
against all human progress. “If it were not commonplace it 
would be astonishing that after so many thousands of years of 
human history, we have no consensus as to why we are living at 
all.” Dr. Small has no hesitation in making the editorial “we” 
synonymous with all humanity. Or further reading may show 
this to be an exaggeration and the “we” is limited to “the social 
scientists.” As to how great their number or who they are, the 
reader is left uninformed. In any case their real knowledge of 
life, its purpose, its end is far superior to that of any other group, 
and indeed all other groups collectively. They form an exclusive 
aristocracy of wisdom: they are the gifted teachers of the new 
Israel: the self-appointed saviours of a people’s hope. Dr. Small 
speaks of the “we” as “a commission” teaching “ideas” that “are 
breath and blood and food of better life for all the people.” 
* * * * 
EMOCRACY is a form of government we all love, but, accord- 
ing to Dr. Small, we, that is all those outside of “the social 
scientists,” are grossly ignorant. Up to the present time “very few 
individuals have tried to take knowledge of life in a large con- 
nected way.” On the whole men have pursued relatively trivial 
purposes. When one considers the centuries swept by Dr. Small’s 
eyes and the record of sacrifices he manages not to see, one must 
marvel either at his celerity or his blindness of vision. 
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The power that will prevent future centuries and generations 
from registering such a desert history: which indeed will flower 
both with deeds of brotherly love and charity is a “purely secular 
ethic” (italics are Dr. Small’s). This secular ethic will not inter- 
fere with religious conceptions—in which, says the learned Dr. 
Small, mundane life is merely incidental! (exclamation ours) un- 
less religious conceptions assume an authority inimical to the 
secular ethic. And this is Dr. Small’s picture of the clean-cut 
morning star, herald of the dawn, deliverer from the night wherein 
but very few pursued any large purpose. 

A purely secular ethic, that is, a comprehensive notion of 
what human experience is all about, what it is making for at its 
best, and how this conception of it becomes a test, and a measure 
and a guide for all the conduct of life which is continually putting 
itself under judgment as promoting or retarding this largest con- 
ceivable best. 


titi 
<- 





ITHOUT this ethic—so simple, so easily understood, so easily 
applied even by the ignorant—without this Dr. Small says 
“life is sure to be confused at best.” Heretofore men have ac- 
cepted “someone’s guesswork” (italics Dr. Small’s) and have 
called it a divine guide. But now the overwhelming definiteness of 
this “ethic” excludes all guesswork; its application to all social 
needs, duties, obligations, problems of life is so crystal clear that 
hesitation, doubt and scruple are excluded. The “conceivable 
best” is the “self-realization” of human beings: this is the thing 
toward which, so far as human insight has thus far been able to 
make out, “the whole creation moves.” God, therefore, is ex- 
cluded. Self-realization of persons is “our supreme working cri- 
terion of morals.” “The utmost that could be hoped of the older 
types of morals was the production of a few self-conscious, indi- 
vidualistic prigs.” Thus does Dr. Small sweep aside the history 
of Christian heroism and Christian sanctity. We are pleased and 
not surprised to read of this ethic “that it can hardly be said to 
have made much impression on Americans at large.” Americans 
after all have given to the world the best working illustration of 
democracy, in spite of its many and evident faults, and their un- 
willingness to accept an ethic that would tear down all they have 
built and hand over the civilized world to physical and material- 
istic slavery is not inexplicable. 
; * * * * 
[° is not needful to pursue this self-sufficient article any further. 
It is published in a reputable, university organ. If it means 
anything, it means that man is better off without God and religion 
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than with them. This is its important thesis in spite of its depre- 
cation of injustice and the inordinate seeking after money. Some 
of its readers will, no doubt, looking at the minor theses, condone 
the greater one. The plea for human justice will for them ob- 
scure the practical denial of God. : 

Moreover, as it rings so many changes upon the word “com- 
munity” it will have its part in promoting a tendency already all 
too common of emptying community work of all religious motive: 
of not allowing religion to have any voice therein. Protestantism 
is reconciling its differences by keeping silent about them. It 
denies the necessity of anything like definite, positive religious 
faith. It has divorced religion from life. It sees no need of the 
religious spirit, the religious motive. Community work therefore 
may be colorless: uninspired: godless. 

Such a position is absolutely un-American; it is the beginning 
of giving over our country to those who admit of no rule other 
than their own; no eternal law by which for the sake of human 
justice all human laws should be guided. 

* ~ * * 
ype like Dr. Small’s is, in spite of its dignified and scholar- 
ly clothes, just as truly a contribution towards anarchy and 
Bolshevism as many of the pamphlets more honestly labelled. 


Secale 





VERY week adds to the output of books on Spiritism and 
E spiritualistic experiences; and such is the demand for ouija 
boards that factories are speeding up to meet it. It is inconceiv- 
able, as Miss Repplier so ably suggests in this issue of the CATHOLIC 
Wor tp, that Catholics brought up in the Communion of Saints 
should resort to commerce with spirits. Nevertheless, planchette 
and ouija boards are found in Catholic homes and Catholic 
schools. 

* * * * 

INCE the positive, spiritual motives of trust in God and accept- 
S ance of His will are not sufficient deterrents, it may be 
well to reprint from the April Tablet of February 14th the testi- 
mony of an English neurologist as to the fatal physical, mental 
and moral consequences of dabbling in Spiritism: “Spiritism,” he 
said, according to the report given by the Morning Post, was 
spreading like an infectious disease, and it had ceased to become 
a science, and had become in the hands of Sir Conan Doyle more 
or less a religion. As a science it already had a long roll of mar- 
tyrs, and no medium existed who did not suffer before long, either 
physically, mentally, or morally. . . . These dangers began 
with the planchette and with table turning, and consisted in the 
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gradual loss of protective will-power, which was our divine guard 
against devil possession. In one case of devil possession which 
had come to his own notice the patient required a resident physi- 
cian and two male trained nurses, but after a week the nurses 
gave notice. They thought they had heard every form of im- 
possible language, but that of the patient came straight from the 
pit, and nothing would induce them to stay with him. There was 
no doubt that the end of Spiritism was possession by an evil spirit. 
. . . . No one, he concluded, could touch Spiritism without being 
lowered in their mental and moral tone. He had himself known 
many cases of insanity come from Spiritualism.” 


a> 
<- 





Epitor OF THE CATHOLIC WoRLD: 

I have been a constant reader of your magazine for many years 
and have always admired the accuracy in the articles published 
therein. However, I must demur to a statement made by Mr. Carl 
Holliday in “St. Patrick’s Folk in America.” The article is well writ- 
ten and intensely interesting, but in one particular instance is histor- 
ically incorrect. He says on page 792 of the March issue that among 
the five Irish Generals who crossed the Delaware with Washington 
was Greene. General Greene was not an Irishman nor the son of an 
Irishman nor the descendant of one. His ancestor and mine came 
from Dorsetshire, England, in 1635, and was known as “John Greene, 
Gentleman and Surgeon.” The Greenes are an old Northamptonshire 
and Dorsetshire family, a branch of which settled in Ireland in the 
days of the Invasion. General Greene was not of that Branch. I am 
proud to say that in my line, which is the same as General Greene, 
and I am near akin to him, I am the first male Catholic since Henry 
VIII.’s time. This I owe to my Irish mother. And lest I be misunder- 
stood, I wish to state that I am Secretary of Robert Emmet Branch 
Friends of Irish Freedom and Vice-President of Division 2, A. O. H., 
here in Newport. I believe that the cause for which Greene fought 
in the days of the Revolution is identical with the cause of Sinn Fein, 
and in the spirit of my forbears, who left England because of the 
persecution of High Church and who fought England in 1776 and 1812, 
I am proud as an American to write and to speak in the cause of 
Liberty. A statement like the above might lay my cause open to 
needless ridicule on the part of the enemies of Justice and Freedom. 

The greatest thing the Irish have ever done for America, and 
I mean the Catholic Irish, is the bringing of Holy Church into promi- 
nence and influence, and there is many a man of ancient American 
lineage who today lives to bless the Irish mother who brought him 
into the pale of Rome. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN H. GREEN, Jr., 
Deputy Collector Internal Revenue. 
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